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INTRODUCTION. 



In this age of intellectual improvement, women 
have been admitted to a liberal participation of intel- 
lectual privileges. The lights of scienoe and know- 
ledge have been sufiered to penetrate the night of 
ignorance, in whidti custom and prejudice had en- 
veloped tfie female mind. There exists no longer 
that watchful jealousy of every step towards emanci- 
pation, which once made man the tyrant and op- 
pressor of his feminine coadjutor. Wonea hidd 
their appropriate station in the scale of beiiag, witlh- 
out contention. They are allowed to mingle freely 
in the minor concerns of the social compact, and have 
full scope afforded to fheir latent energies. Their 
minds are no longer cramped by rigl^y domestic dis- 
cipline, but aoir above the narrow limils of family 
avocations^ and oiteh a glimpse of those lights Utherto 
reserved for their master spirits. The consequences 
of this partial illumination, are fraught with beneficiid 
effects to social life. Man has truly a help meet, and 
woman is fulfilling her destiny according to the ori- 
ginal design of her Maker. 

But these ac^yantages are liable to abuse, from those 
eaiDg i^ts, who grasp at more lihui^QM^ liSi^xXs^ 
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portion of power. Some aspiring females are not 
content to retain any vestige of subordination to the 
anointed lords of the creation. They aim at equality 
of rights; in other words^ at absolute dominion: for 
it will be found, that whenever man consents to this 
illegal usurpation of equal privileges, he inevitably 
prepares himself for yielding, and his companion for 
asserting, despotic authority. Let us refer to such in- 
dividual instances of a struggle for supremacy, as may 
have fallen under our observation, for the truth of 
this assertion. But when woman breaks down the 
barrier erected by Omnipotence around her, she ren- 
ders herself liable to the full penalty of God's vio- 
lated law. She was formed for man, and therefore 
must continue in contented subordination to his au- 
thority. As she was first in the transgression, it is 
additionally incumbent- onher to make up to man, by 
dutiful obediMico, for the ovii she has occasioned 
him. It was for her offence that he was banished 
from his home of bliss* This. thought should cast 
down her high aspirations, and stimulate her to en- 
dure contentedly a lot which is sweetened by many 
mercies. 

That man is capable of exalted respect and afiec- 
tion for his female companion, is clearly exemplified 
in the history of our first parents* '^The woman 
tempted me, and' I did eat,'' was Adam's excuse for 
disobedience; it is therefore plain,, that man was in- 
tuitively impressed with a high idea of the import- 
ance of his mI^ meet The Lord implanted this 
feeling in his nature, as a guarantee for the safety of 
the weaker sex. Man still retaina this sense of re- 
gard and jrespectful observanee) in all natioBs where 
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God is worshipped. Among the heathen, t oontnry 
practice is well known to predominate; a strong evi- 
dence that woman owes to her Maker, the attention 
she receives from her partner on earth. 

In our happy country, the female sex are just be- 
ginning to participate in the benefits of rapidly pro- 
gressing refinement Education, such as deserves the 
name, is beginning to draw forth the innate energies 
of the female mind. It should be the object of all 
who really aim at moral improvement, to assist in 
developing the faculties of so large a portion of the 
human race. To train women for usefulness is the 
object of the following little unpretending work. In 
it they will find their appropriate duties explained, 
and their prevailing foibles noticed. They will find, 
it is to be hoped, much to encourage them to virtuous 
exertion, and little to stimulate that vanity which is 
said to be their rightful inheritance. The rising 
generation are now under female dominion. As the 
twig is bent in their hands, so will the patriarch of 
the forest incline, when years have spread his branches 
to the clouds. The peculiar difSculties of our southern 
housewives, are taken into consideration in the fol- 
lowing pages, and a few hints ofiered to their accept- 
ance. 

All the domestic arts admit of improvement from 
4he combined energy and ingenuity of female genius. 
When it is considered how short a portion of a short 
life can be devoted to the pursuit of pleasure, itJs 
surely the part of wisdom to dispense entirely with 
that disqualifying era, that the mind may give its 
undivided energies to the cause of virtue. If the fe- 
male who peruses this page ia a devoVji^ o( ^:d!^vyck. — 
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m votary of pleasure,— I would here solemnly inquire 
of her; in the name of her Maker and Redeemer, 
what are her expectations in the life to come? When 
she stands before the judgment seat, and takes a hui^ 
ried retroqiect of past years, how will her present 
pursuits appear? What benefit will then accrue from 
her triumphs of vanity; from her indulgences of 
sense; from the trifling, flippant pursuits which have 
wasted precious time, and degraded precious talents? k 
Let her now pause, and reflect that she can, by an in- 
stantaneous recantation of error, avert inevitable ruin. 
She can turn while it is to-day, and prepare for that 
eternity which may, perchance, commence to-morrow. 
If this hint should arrest one wanderer from the path 
of reason andi*ectitude, the author will have cause to 
pour forth rejoicings for ever to him who condescends 
to 'aid the feeble efforts of his creatures. The followr 
ing anecdote will suffice to close this brief notice. 

A votary of fashion once adorned herself splendidly 
for a ball. On her way to the scene of folly, she was 
accosted by a miserable object, who implored bread 
to keep him from starvation. ''I have no money," 
said the lady; the wretched creature passed on. At 
the ball, an intense pain smote the temples of the 
young female, who was carried to her bed in delirium. 
After a severe illness, she recovered to a new state of 
feeling and thinking. She declared that during her 
delirium she saw the beggar in Abraham's bosom, and 
called to him for a drop of water to cool her parched 
tongue; that he heard her cry, and came, bidding her 
beware lest the gulf which could not be crossed, 
should open before he came again. 
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LETTER L 

Mt Dear Mart, 

Your present situation excites mj keenest sym- 
pathy, and awakens in mj heart an earnest desire to 
do something for jou, that will prove mj disinterested 
aSeetion. The loss jou have sustained, bj the removal 
of jodr beloved mother to a better world, must always 
be severely felt, even^when time and resignation have 
subdued the violence of natural grief. You will per- 
haps feel the want of her guidance more, as jou advance 
towards the busy season of life, than in the helpless 
period of childhoods I will therefore endeavour to set 
before you some of those precepts, by which she formed 
a character of no ordinary worth and excellence. She 
was, in the strictest sense of the word, a Christian^ and 
she expressed in her dying moments, a perfect resigna- 
tion to the will of Him, who had seen fit to deprive yon 
of a monitor, at the most critical season of life. *^ My 
friend," said she to me, while her countenance already 
partook of the seraphic expresnoa of the disembodied 
saints — ^my friend, to human wisdom it might seem 
strange, that my child should be left alone, when she 
will most need a mother's care; but to me, nothing is/ 
strange^ that divine wisdom sees fit to tf\cX^Vft« ^vdi^ 
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it is His will, I leave her apparently without protection, 
secure in that unseen mercy that hovers over the for- 
lorn and destitute. I waste not a conjecture on her 
probable destiny. I have too long trusted my Heavenly- 
Parent, to need further assurances of his unchangeable 
goodness. My child is as safe under his protection, as 
if hosts of friends and kindred were contending for the 
office of befriending the orphan, when her mother shall 
have entered into heavenly rest"— Never did I see a 
more beautiful exemplification of the promise which she 
repeated with a smile of rapture, as she breathed her 
last sigh— '^ I will keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on me." Yes, my dear Mary, these 
were the last words of your sainted parent, and it is my 
earnest prayer, that you may be enabled to bind them as 
a talisman to your heart, and make them the'lfaw of your 
future life. Since, then, it had pleased a being of in- 
finite mercy, to remove your protectress from you, it 
becomes your duty, or rather I will term it your privi- 
lege, to receive the full assurance, that he will supply 
her place to you, in such a time and manner as he may 
deem expedient. 

You are not desolate, for Omnipotence itself is pledged 
to protect you, and you have, only to stand still, and see 
the salvation of God. Let me entreat you, then, to 
begin in the vernal season of life, to lay up stores for 
the future. Faith, which is the fundamental requisite 
of true religion, grows and strengthens gradually 
where it receives careful culture; but it requires the 
utmost vigilance, and the most unceasing attention, to 
nurture this essential grace, in a soil so repugnant 
to its growth as the human heart. You have already 
professed Christianity, and surrendered your young 
heart to its lawful possessor. This is one of the blessed 
results of a religious education. But you have not now 



an eyangelical guide, to pioneer the way for joa, throagh 
the opening labyrinth of human life. Much of jour suc- 
cess in avoiding the evils which abound in this region, 
will depend upon the degree of faith, which actuates 
your reliance upon heavenly goodness. Many persons 
talk of their faith with complacency, when its utmost 
extent is to elicit a belief in the historical account of 
the Redeemer's birth, life, sufferings, and death. But 
as for the faith which *< purifies the heart, works by love, 
and overcomes the world"^they know it not, neither do 
they feel their deficiency. This faith, however, is in- 
dispensable to true Christianity. You must not only 
believe, but jou must love the doctrines of our holy re- 
li^on, or its ways are not pleasant, or its paths peace- 
fuL Uhlsas you make the laws of Christ your mliqg 
principlekW action, you will rise but slowly in Chris^ 
tian attainments. Many professors do not even pretend 
to walk humbly with God, or to keep themselves un- 
spotted from the world. They keep up external appear- 
ances, and attend sedulously to forms; but there is littlt 
of the vital spirit of Christianity in these observances* 
The heart is still unchanged, and under the direction of 
carnal motives. How few among these nominal Chris- 
tians, actually believe in the work of the Holy Spirit! 
And yet they talk volubly of their faith, as if to make 
up for the deficiency within, by a redundance of words. 
But true religion is an internal principle. It rules the 
heart, and sends out from that seat of life and thought, 
the impulses which direct the conduct Our faith is 
sent to us from heaven, as a messenger of love, to pre- 
pare us for ascending to those blissful realms, when the 
disembodied spirit is free from its tabernacle of dust. 

God himself is the author of Christianity. He fore- 
told it from the time when the penalty of their trans- 
gremoo fell upon our first parents. 1^« H««!k\&KSH^\s<) 
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the tears and prayers of their penitence, to promise 
vengeance on the destroyer of their peace. For upwards 
of four thousand years, the world was in expectation of 
the coming Messiah, who at length appeared in fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, and confirmed his mission by miracles 
and signs, which continued until tiie establishment of 
his doctrines among men. These doctrines are pure 
from that alloy which attends the best works of imper- 
fect human wisdom: they are perfectly consistent, and 
beautifully sublime ! One decisive proof of their divine 
origin is, that when once the mind of man is brought to 
study and comprehend them, it rests fully satisfied with 
their fitness and sufficiency. The precepts of this re- 
ligion are holy and just, and its laws were ratified by 
the blood of its author. The worship of Christ as^ a 
saviour, is a spiritual worship. His service is rational, 
and rendered practicable by the helps tiiat it affords to 
human weakness. This religion was not introduced by 
power; for it was the object and aim of power to over- 
throw it. The world did not establish it; for it was 
the declared enemy of the world, — ^it despised its max- 
ims, and condemned its enjoyments as vain and empty. 
Christianity is not merely a rule of life, though it pre- 
sents the most perfect rule that the world ever knew. 
Had mankind been in a state of innocence, such a rule 
would have sufficed; but fallen creatut'es must have 
something besides the law which they have violated, to 
subject them to restraint. The gospel, therefore, does 
not afford a law for the innocent, but a means of salva- 
tion for the guilty. It is suited to the exigencies of 
man in his fallen state; not to the requisitions of a 
guiltless and upright race of creatures. The law is 
already violated. The gospel brings salvation to those 
who have been guilty of this violation. It follows of 
course, that no mere system of forms^ adopted from 
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human motives, can reinstate a fallen race in their {mi* 
mitiye innocence. The religion which suits our neces* 
sities, must be one which transforms the soul into the 
image of its author, and makes us like minded with our 
great pattern. In short, the hearty that is, the thinking 
and feeling principle within us, must be changed; and 
nothing short of omnipotent power can effect this mi- 
racle. It must be clearly understood, that the change 
is to be radical; the heart is not improved, or added to, 
or new modified, but changtd; old things must pass 
away, and all things become new. According to the 
emphatic language of Scripture, man must be bom 
again. Surely this term would not be used to imply an 
ordinary alteration of feeling or sentiment Some weak 
believers reject the expression, because they say it means 
an impossible thing. But cannot the same spirit, which 
moved upon the face of the waters in the creation of 
the world, move within tiie human heart, so as to bring 
order out of chaos, and light out of darkness? And how 
can that thing be pronounced impossible, which happens 
every day among the children of men? Man becomes a 
new creature, by a total change in his will, his wishes, 
his hopes, his actions.. His will is brought into confor- 
mity with that of his Heavenly Father. His wishes tend 
towards holy things. His hopes soar to heaven. His 
actions are dictated by a just and upright law, which is 
the governing impulse of his renewed heart. What can 
be greater than the difference between this man, and 
the same being who once followed blindly the dictates 
of his own corrupt inclinations, desired only carnal 
things, never thought of heaven, and acted' according to 
his own vile, earthly desires. It is plain, therefore, that 
the expression, ^%, new creature," is not figurative or 
hyperbolical, but literal, — ^man is bom again of the 
Spirit, and becomes ^^a new creature.^' Tt^^ t^\^^csq^V 

b2 
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when H is attained, soon proves itself by its fruits. 
God is not recognised as an old master, but received bj 
an entire dedication to his service, as a new one. The 
homage rendered to him is not external, but consists in 
an inward devotedness to his will. Man is in a new 
state — a new condition. Instead of following the world, 
he is to abjure it; for as Christ overcame the world him- 
self, he expects his disciples to obtain the same victory, 
and he has promised them strength sufficient for the un- 
dertaking. It would not have been worth the Redeemer's 
while to have suffered and died for us, if he was only 
t<r procure us the meagre advantages resulting from a 
few forms and ordinances. But he came to teach us 
precepts, which were illustrated by his own example, 
confirmed to us by his death, and fully consummated by 
his resurrection. 

It is a melancholy truth, that we see few instances of 
vital religion in full exercise, among men. But this 
deficiency is not occasioned by any imperfection in the 
principle itself: it arises from the imperfect manner in 
which it is applied. The task is difficult, and is there- 
fore negligently performed. Those who strive after 
true holiness of life, are represented as enthusiasts, 
whose example may not, and should not be emulated. 

Another stumbling block to faith, is the difficulty of 
admitting the doctrine of total depravity. Yet it is 
certain, that Christianity can be engrafted on no other 
doctrine^ if man is not corrupt by nature, he cannot 
require entire regeneration. But, my dear girl, if you 
search your own heart faidifully, young as it is, you 
will find the germ of human corruption at is core. Man 
is not an imperfect, but a/a/i!en creature; and unless he 
admits religion as a rectifying principle, the disorders 
incident to his natural state, will gradually work out his 
destruction. You must therefore believe implicitly that 
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70a are a sinner, or 70a cannot receire Christ as your 
Saviour. He dpes not undertake to reform, but to re- 
new your heart. Many people think they will do very 
well, with a little amendment here and there, while 
they imagine some parts of their old character are worth 
retaining. These cannot' surely expect to have the Re- 
deemer as an aid, in these walks of supererogation. 
There is no promise in Scripture, from which they can 
derive 9uch an expectation. Thus it is, that so many 
persons who call themselves Christians, are disappointed 
in their hopes of amendment. They go to work in a 
wrong manner, and do not begin at the beginning. Is 
not it a palpable incongruity to suppose, tiiat he who 
came to save that which was lost, should set about such 
a work by finishing what nature has begun? You will, 
perhaps, meet with people who will tell you, that it is 
impeaching the mercy of God, to suppose that the beings 
created by himself, should be depraved. I have heard 
this argument loudly maintained by people, who have 
declared, that man had far more good than evil in his 
nature. But, alas ! this error is not of long continuance. 
Those who deny the doctrine of total depravity, cast 
away the brightest example of the mercy of God. They 
do not behold him as we do, wonderfully preparing a 
system of salvation for guilty rebels, which shall redeem 
them from everlasting punishment, without compro- 
mising his own truth and justice. This is indeed trans- 
cendent mercy! The continuance of favour to those 
who have not erred, is justice-^-not mercy. But the 
pardon of guilty man, and the gift of love which accom- 
panies that pardon, is indeed angelic, heavenly. God- 
like mercy. Angels themselves have not received such 
a boon. They do not, in their bright mansions above, 
owe half such a debt of gratitude to their sovereign, as 
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the poor frail beings who grope in darkneie^ in the dast 
(rf* the earth ! 

I will here conclude this long epistle, my dear Mary, 
hoping that neither its length nor its subject will deter 
jott from a careful perusal of its contents. 

Beliere me tml j yours. 



LETTER II. 

Mr Dear Mart, 

Of all the moral monsters which abound on earth, 
women without religion are the most disgusting and mis- 
chievous* The very nature of their duties demands the 
meliorating power of Christianity to give stability and 
grace to their unostentatious actions. Besides, the trials 
of domestic life are sometimes keen and frequent, so 
that irreligious women have no support but their own 
precarious strength of character to uphold them. This 
strength, when drawn from any source but Christianity, 
is merely nominal. Pride may sometimes instigate a 
show of patient endurance, when the heart is devoured 
in secret by unconquerable sensibility. 'Tis true, there 
are some beautiful exceptions to this general rule, — wo- 
men whose rare virtues have sprung from some unknown 
source, and have bloomed through life without the aid of 
religion. But such examples are rare, and even those 
highly gifted females have been heard to declare that their 
lives were joyless. They are held in a state of unnatural 
exaltation, their fortitude wound up to a pitch of stoical 
endurance, without a ray of comfort or a hope of mitiga* 
tion, save from the gradual effect of time on their unso- 
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laced afflictions. I confess there has always been some- 
thing fearful to me in the high tone of female fortitude 
when unsupported bj religion; their mind is kept in a 
dangerous degree of tension, from which I constantly 
dread some alarming consequences, fiut when the truly 
feminine character, formed on the model of christian ex- 
cellence, suffers meekly the will of her Father, and bows 
her head resignedly to his dispensations, she presents a 
picture, the moral sublimity and beauty of which, is emi- 
nently calculated to improve the heart and understanding. 
"Woman without religion is a solecism in morals, a de- 
formity in social life. She resembles the dead oak, to 
which the verdant ivy still gives the appearance of fresh- 
ness, as it twines its flexible branches around the withered 
stem. There is life there, it is true, yet it is not in the 
main body of the tree, but in its extrinsic decorations. 
Woman may look attractive at a distance, as if all her 
characteristic requisites were in full vigour; but, ap* 
proach her nearly, and you see a redundance of orna- 
mental qualities, covering, like the unsubstantial ivy, the 
lifeless' trunk, from which emanates no one substantial 
good, for the principle of life is wanting. It is no dero- 
gation from the dignity or utility of woman, to declare, 
that she is inferior to man, in moral as well as physical 
strength. She has a different part to act in life, and does 
not require the same qualities. Providence has fitted her 
to her station, and it is to be lamented, that the errors 
of society should ever have withdrawn her from that 
subordinate condition, so replete with usefulness and 
consistency, so suited to the weakness of the sex. A 
wrong mode of education may give the female character 
a degree of inflatibn^^hich passes with superficial peo- 
ple for solidity. At a cttiual glance, the eye does not 
detect the emptiness of the blown bladder; it sees a fair, 
roundi full booking surface, and smpYQ%^% ^^V.^^^A!i^^ 
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tents are solid. But when women are taken out of their 
appropriate sphere, not only indiyidual, but national mi- 
sery will be the result. Look at the state of the female 
sex in France before the revolution, when it was said that 
they had attained their true and legitimate station of 
equality. They were learned in all things, but in their 
allotted portion of knowledge. They vied with men in 
literature, philosophy, science, and even infidelity. Their 
children were neglected, their husbands dishonoured; 
their homes converted into places of abomination, where 
the Spirit of God never could come, to rectify the dis- 
orders of nature. What were the consequences? Such 
as blacken the page of history, and startle the thoughtful 
mind, even in another age and region. Had the women 
of France retained their appropriate sphere of duty, there 
is little doubt but that their influence might have upheld 
the fabric of national virtue, and prevented the desola- 
tion of their country. What but ruin can ensue from 
a system of education which converts one of the most ac- 
tive agents of moral improvement into a mere ornament, 
a useless and superfluous toy. While these women were 
cultivating their talents with the ambitious desire of emu* 
lating masculine supremacy, their children were corrupt- 
ed by dissolute menials, their domestic fire-sides were 
forsaken, and the social compact gradually dissolved. 
As soon as philosophy and science were presented as 
laudable objects of pursuit, the meekness, the gentleness, 
the unostentatious employments of the sex were rejected 
with disdain. While children were imbibing poison from 
their corrupt attendants, mothers, whose chief happiness 
should have been found at home, were fulminating poli- 
tical doctrines in the public places of resort Regardless 
of that shrinking modesty which is their principal charm, 
their most appropriate ornament, they were standing un- 
0)M^hed 4midlst the ^ze of thousands, and putting forth 
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their overwrought ikntasieB, at rules of action for an in- 
furiated multitude. While domestic goremment was 
abandoned^ and the morals of a rising generation left to 
casual teachers* the efficient head of the family circle 
was instructing the frenzied populace how to goyern a 
nation. Maj the world never again behold such an ex- 
ample of perverted talent, and misplaced cnergj! With- 
out entering into the often contested subject ot the rela- 
tive moral strength of the two sexes, I can safely declare 
to women, with the Bible in my hand, that her husband 
is to have rule over her. If she is found in her appointed 
sphere of duty, she may expect a blessing; but if she 
strikes out a new and strange way for herself, she is left 
to the uncovenanted mercies of her Maker. He has only 
engaged to preserve her in her allotted perils, while she 
submits without murmuring or resistance to her destiny. 
As she was first in the transgression, she is deservedly 
subjected to a heavier penalty than man. If she bears 
her doom meekly, the Lord will uphold her; but if she 
resists, or questions its justice or propriety, she must 
abide by the consequences. I never knew an instance 
of feoMde supremacy in conjugal life, that did not 
eventuate in misfortune. Woman must abide in her 
appointed station. She may indeed exalt herself above 
it, but to all rational judgments, her exaltation is un- 
natural and untenable. Who can expect to prosper in 
an open violation of the divine commandments? But if 
women are content with their proper sphere, they may 
claim the covenanted mercies of the Redeemer. They 
may hope for the blessing of heaven upon those labours 
which are within their lawful sphere of action. A French 
writer ftas beautifully complimented the female' sex, 
by designating them as that part of the creation, with- 
out whic)^ the morning of life would be destitute of suc- 
cour, the noon without pleasure, and \k^«H%mTk*^^«r>i^^!iQ^ 
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eomfort. I do not hesitate to declare, that the moral 
and religious improvement of mankind, depend in a 
great measure upon the exertions of women, within 
tiieir appropriate sphere of action. If each individual 
of that sex would diligently exert the portion of in- 
fluence within her reach, for the promotion of moral and 
religious improvement, the aggregate good resulting from 
her exertions, would weigh heavily in the scale of na- 
tional prosperity, after a brief period. But though we 
aee some women in our country, treading meekly in the 
humble path of duty, we see many that start away, with 
sudden energy, into forbidden ways. Fashion, that ab- 
surd idol of modem days — ^that Juggernaut of great 
cities, — ^misleads many from the narrow path of do- 
mestic duty. When once the sex begin to aim at adorn- 
ing their bodies, all mental improvement is suspended. 
The passion for dress is incompatible with moral exer- 
tion. The mental powers are paralyzed, and the in- 
tellectual nerve slackened, by the admission of frivolous 
thoughts and images into the mind. What noble or 
disinterested impulse ever swayed the soul, whose at- 
tention was rivetted for the time, to a robe of gossamer 
or a chaplet of flowers. The brain which is fiU^ with 
this wild growth of noxious ideas, becomes as steril as 
the field that is left to useless weeds. Good seed is 
scattered in vain upon a soil, pre-occupied with a rank, 
luxuriant growth of vegetable rubbish; — so is the mind 
deteriorated, and rendered incapable of producing good 
fruits, when its strength is frittered away on trifles. I 
once knew a woman of uncommon mental powers, which 
she had improved to a very unusual degree by intense 
stady, but whose passion for fashionable apparel tri- 
umphed over all nobler inclinations. I have oftea seen 
her spend whole days in contriving some trifling change 
Ja the fashion of her garments. This used forcibly to 
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remind me of Hercules and his distaff; for a good mind 
frittered away on baubles, is as lamentable a spectacle, 
as that of the giant twirling an implement of female in- 
dustry. 

Personal beauty is a misfortune to t|^e sex, unless they 
have good sense enough to guard against temptation, 
and subdue vanity. I have often wondered at the per- 
version of taste, not to say of principle, which leads 
some women to burst on the astonished eye in glittering 
array, when the mild, sober hues of modesty and godli- 
ness, are so much more attractive lo the refined judg- 
ment The woman who shrinks from the public gaze, 
like the meek-eyed violet, and sheds the incense of her 
good works around, so as to mark the spot where she 
blooms in lowly retirement, is far more lovely to the 
eye, and attractive to the moral sense, than the gaudy 
frequenter of public scenes. As some delicate hues 
fade from exposure to the sun, so do female attractions 
lose their lustre, when exposed to the glare of publicity. 
The nnchecked gaze of the world, tarnishes like the 
meridtbu beam of a summer sun : she who has stood be- 
fore^it without blushing, has lost the freshness and deli- 
cacy of feminine loveliness. It is far better that woman 
should be sought in that retirement, where her virtues 
are perfected, than that she should be found in some 
conspicuous station, where the roving eye is attracted 
by the blazonry of her meretricious attractions. Female 
modesty is not an outer garment, it is an inward orna- 
ment of the soul. True, ft is visible in externals, for 
it sheds a halo round the brightness of moral worth; but 
it is also a powerful agent in directing the thoughts and 
impulses of the mind. Meekness is not only an appro- 
priate feminine attribute, but a fundamental virtue of 
fhe female character. The Scripture enjoins women to 
adom Aemselvea with it, air one ot 1i\<^ tgl^cmX. ^MAssio^ 
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requisites to excellence. The meek female shrinks 
from public observation. Nothing can force her to en- 
counter the animadversions of the world, but the hope 
of accomplishing some favourite object, connected with 
the service of her Maker. For his sake she will appear 
in public, but she comes with an aspect that cannot be 
mistaken. She is commanded to let her light shine 
before men; therefore she bears it fearfully along, and 
shudders to find public attention fixed on her move- 
ments. She hastens to declare his purpose, and give 
the glory to him, for whose sake she has braved the pub- 
lic eye. How different is this character from many that 
we could draw from real life. 

Felicia, for instance, was born of wealthy parents, 
who gave her a gaudy and expensive education. She 
was instructed in every showy accomplishment, and her 
manners carefully trained, so as to enable her to amplify 
her attractions before the world. I saw her when her 
education was completed, and her mother had brought 
her out, as it is called, into society. A large party was 
assembled when I entered, of whom Felicia was the 
centre. Her attitude was studiously arranged for the 
display of a fine hand and arm, and a luxuriant ^' cheve- 
lure." She rose at my entrance, and advanced with 
mechanical grace to receive me. Her dress was costly 
and gaudy; every article of it was evidentijr selected 
for effect, and I could hot but observe a splendid lace 
scarf, drawn so as judiciously to veil a pair of defective 
shoulders. There were many persons present, but Fe- 
licia was the acknowledged centre of attraction. Indeed 
her discomposure was evident, if the general attention 
turned for an instant from herself, to any other person. 
She sat at her harp, in the centre of our circle, and gave 
herself a fine artificial turn of features and countenance, 
rasembling a Grecian statue. Her voice quavered with- 
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out music, but all its inflexions were evidently copied 
from some fine specimen of vocal excellence. After 
playing on the harp for some time, she rose and took a 
lyre from the chimney piece, on which she performed 
vrith considerable ease and self possession. When she 
had sufficiently displayed her musical powers, she put 
aside her instruments, and. turned the conversation to 
poetry 5 some specimens of which she recited, with the 
tone and gesture of an actress. After dwelling on tkji 
subject until she had attracted sufficient admiration, 4]ie 
spoke of dancing as her favourite recreation. Her poli- 
tic mother had already procured music, which was sum* 
moned without delay to the apartment. Every variety 
of movement, from the elaborate quadrille to the equi- 
vocal waltz, was now rehearsed, amid murmurs of ap- 
plause, and half suppressed encomiums from the won- 
der-struck spectators. In short, the whole evening was 
passed in witnessing the display of every useless accom- 
plishment, on which the precious time of woman can be 
wasted. Tis true, there were indications of a superior 
understanding, and uncommon powers of perseverance, 
in the character before us; but as for that utility which 
should be the great end and aim of human endeavours, 
it seemed to have been utterly neglected, in raising the 
superstructure of fashionable education. 

1 will conclude my letter with this specimen of fe- 
male error, as a warning to you, my dear Mary* May 
you never desire to emulate any part of such a character. 
Believe me, ^ 

Your true and faithful Friend. 
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LETTER III. 

Mt Dear Mart, 

Since I wrote last, both my feelings and taste 
have been accidentally gratified, by a call at the house 
of a ladj, whom I shall call Emilia. She is a widow, 
who has devoted herself to the education of an only 
daughter. When I arrived at the house, the friend who 
had insisted on procuring me the pleasure of an intro- 
duction, politely requested permission to make me known 
to Emilia. She received me with dignified ease, and 
soon gave me that pleasant sensation, which arises from 
social intercourse among the true followers of the Re- 
deemer : I fell into that sweet home feeling, which 
opens all the sluices of human affection. 

Emilia spoko of her daughter, as the friend and com- 
panion from whose society she derived the greatest 
portion of her happiness. While she was speaking 
with kindling features, the subject of her discourse en- 
tered the room, having just returned from visiting a sick 
neighbouffSt ''This is my daughter Emma," said Emilia, 
with an illuminated smile. — My eyes fell upon a youth- 
ful form, of graceful size and proportions, plainly ap- 
parelled, and without the slightest approach to artifice 
in her demeanour. Her features at first appeared plain, 
but a smile diffused over them an irresistible attraction. 
She was grave, however, and her countenance exhibited 
traces of recent emotion. She entered into easy con- 
versation^ carefully falling into the subject selected by 
her mother, without showing any desire to dictate one 
of her own. In the course of a long morning's discourse, 
she developed rich stores of intellectual wealth, but 
showed no consciousness of the impression she was 
making on her auditors, I exerted all my skill to draw 










her out, without betrayiog my design, and succeeded in 
fathoming a mind of no ordinary depth. The stream 
of literature had passed over this mind, fertilizing the 
soil, without leaving any pool for learning to stagnate 
in. There was moral beauty and grace in her concep- 
tions, while her thoughts flowed with a freedom that 
betokened no small share of variety in her mental trea- 
sures. Her moral sense appeared pure from the slightest 
taint of worldly conformity. She had evidently takaif 
at the age of seventeen, that good part which was not to 
be taken from her; and her thoughts were exalted far 
beyond the iihpurities of earth. She seemed to pant 
after opportunities to serve God, and yet to wait pa- 
tiently his own time, to call her forth in his service. 
The truths of Christianity had been cemented with the 
fabric of her being, so that out of Christ, she was nothing. 
All her energies were directed to his Cfpnse; but they 
had evidently been hitherto employed ill wjiorating the 
condition of her own heart. "When she spoke of human 
depravity, you clearly saw, that her own bosom had fur- 
nished sufficient evidences of this fundamental doctrine 
of Scripture. Some people talk awkwardFfvjif sin, as 
if they would fain apply their ideas to the World, and 
not to themselves. But Emma drew her picture of in- 
nate depravity from self conviction, and all her argu- 
ments were practically deduced from self examination. 
While she proved that man was by nature sinful, she 
proved that grace could renew a right spirit within him. 
There was a sweet persuasiveness in her language, that 
seemed calculated to win souls' to the Saviour. Her 
mother evidently delighted in hearing her speak, and 
seemed to draw her out more for her own gratification, 
than for the purposes of display. Emma never spoke, 
until she found that Emilia had chosen silence as her 
part 
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When the dinner hour approached, both mother and 
daughter quitted the room, ^<on hospitable thoughts in- 
tenty" like our first mother. My companion took this 
opportunity to point out to me, several lad j-like. works 
which adorned the apartment There were some beau- 
tiful landscapes finished with taste and skill, and evi- 
dently taken from nature. An oil painting of the part- 
ing of Hector and Andromache, displayed uncommon 
excellence in the art, but my friend informed me that 
- Emma had applied herself to this branch of painting a 
few years ago, when her mother's pecuniary circum- 
stances were embarrassed. << She then taught painting, 
by way of increasing her mother's income," said she, 
*^and when their difficulties were removed, she gave up» 
this arduous undertaking; at present she rarely has re* 
course to her pencil, except to add to the funds of the 
Theological Education Society." There were musical 
instruments also in the apartment, and my companion 
assured me that Emma touched them with skill and 
taste. **This accomplishment," added she, "she learnt 
in compliance with her father's desire; he languished 
many % years in great bodily suffering, and music was 
one of his principal gratifications." 

As the dinner hour drew near, our party received 
an agreeable ac(;edsion from the entrance of the minister 
of the parish.. He soon told us that he had been de- 
tained at the house of the same old neighbour, to whom 
Emma had paid her morning visit " She has taken her 
departure for a better world," said he, **and 0, what a 
blessed frame has she departed in! She blessed you. 
Miss Emma, with her parting breath, and declared that 
she owed her conversion from a state of heathen dark- 
ness, to your unwearied labours. <0h!' exclaimed she, 
^had she left me in my obstinate blindness, where now 
would have been my hopes? But she came again and 
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again, in faithful imitation of him, who went about doing 
good! She read the Scriptures and pointed out tfamr 
meaning, with benign goodness and perseverance, until 
a blessing came from heaven upon her labours. Tes! I 
verily believe that my soul was granted to her prayers.' " 
The tears stood in Emma's eyes, as she listened to this 
recital.— << I did but little for her," said she in a quiver- 
ing voice. *^ I only read to her, and explained my own 
views of Christianity. This appeared to me to be one 
of my most simple duties: had I omitted it, my con- 
science would not have suffered me to rest Besides, I 
find myself ao much edified by attempting to instruct 
others, that this was not altogether a disinterested 
duty." 

<<To you, Miss Emma," said the good minister, <<it 
is more than a duty, — ^it is a privilege. I would not 
speak thus to your face, did I not know that you cannot 
l)e hurt by a little honest praise. It is only those who 
prize encomiums, that are hurt by them. You have 
higher motives of action, and cannot be injured by an 
assurance that you have done good in your vocation." 

The eyes of Emilia glistened at this sincere and me- 
rited eulogium on her daughter. I could see that she 
prized it far more than she could have done personal 
praise. The evening past in social enjoyment, and I 
learnt yet more of the excellencies of both mother and 
daughter. It is Emilia's rule always to adhere to strict 
moral and religious propriety in her conversation. • She 
keeps the spirit of religion always in operation, so as to 
pervade whatever subject she or her guests may wish to 
discuss. If the name ^s not mentioned, the essence of 
Christianity is present in all her avocations and amuse- 
ments; it sheds a halo light around the social circle. When 
night arrived, and the supper things were removed, the 
room was prepared for family worshiip*} \3ckft ««rsvDL\s^ ^"o^^ 
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tered, all comfortably and decently clad, with an air of 
respectful attention, that was infinitely pleasing. I was 
afterwards told that they were all instructed in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and most of them professors of 
some standing. Emma teaches them all to read, and ex- 
plains their christian duties to them; so that in obeying 
their heavenly Master, they perform all subordinate du- 
ties. " When we teach our servants to serve God,'* says 
Emilia, " they serve us of course, for obedience to their 
earthly master is one branch of their duty to their hea- 
venly ELing." It is always better to give both children 
and servants a higher motive of action than mere subser- 
vience to our will. When this duty is involved in a 
more exalted one, there is a greater prospect of its beii^ 
duly performed. I have never seen slaves look as thej 
do in Emilia's family; and I am told, that she has the 
most moral and correct set in the countrj. This surely 
jfcroves the propriety of her management, for I have often 
^len, in the houses of professors, miserable examples of 
ignorance and vice among their slaves, while incessant 
complaints of their ill conduct made up the sum of social 
discourse. It is, doubtless, an arduous part of christian 
duty, to train this unfortunate class of our fellow beings 
in the way they should go; but it certainly must be a 
part of christian ditty, and yet how seldom is it ever un- 
dertaken in any way! We hear complaints of our na- 
tional misfortune, but see no efforts made to meliorate 
our condition. Surely religion demands and suggests 
some exertions in this obvious and imperious department 
of social duty. Emilia has among her dependants some 
characters who would not disgrace the higher walks of 
life. When she is questioned on the subject, she says, 
that she became aware early in life, that the ordinary be- 
haviour of these people would destroy her happiness. She 
Aerefore set herself to arran^ng a method of mana^- 
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ment, which would have & teadeBcj to remo^o tbeae 

evils. ^^This method," said she, ^*I contested prajer- 
fullj, and if I have succeeded in enforcing it, the Lord 
has been pleased to bless mj supplications, for I always 
knew the work was too great for my feeble powers to 
accomplish, and I have left it to Him who does all dif- 
ficult things for his creatures. I never omit to pray that 
God may give me good servants." 

This method of obtaining so essential a blessing, struck 
me as being dictated by an unusual degree of faith; and, 
indeed, every thing I saw at Emilia's house, convinced 
me of the efficacy of this divine principle, when in full 
operation. Both mother and daughter impute every 
blessing to omnipotent goodness. They have encoun- 
tered many troubles, the recollection of which, seems to 
add to their present thankful enjoyment of prosperity* 
Early in the morning I rose and looked from my win- 
dow, when to my surprise, I saw Emma enveloped in a 
cloak, coming into the house through a side door. A ser- 
vant entering soon after, I mentioned what I had seen, 
and inquired the meaning of it. *^ Miss Emma sat up 
last night," answered he, ^' with the dead body of the poor 
woman who died yesterday. The family were all broke 
down with fatigue in attending on her last illness, and 
her daughter, who is very delicate, was going to set up 
herself, but [,Miss Emma would not suffer her, so she 
vvent over last night after prayers, and returned by day 
this morning to get some rest before morning worship." 
Accordingly the benevolent Emma appeared soon after I 
entered the drawing room. She looked pale, but made 
no complaints; on the contrary, her manner was unusual- 
ly cheerful; doubtless, from the prevalence of that spirit 
within her, which prompts deeds of self-denial. I could 
not but amuse my secret thoughts with drawing up a con- 
trast between jgmma and Felicia^ yiVaOcl^^ %\x^\!k^^ 
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preciselj at that poiAt of time; for I remembered callin 
at noon, after a ball, upon Felicia, and being told bj he '^^ 
mother, that she had not yet left her bed. <<She is sucZi 
a dancer," said the mother, with a complacent smiie^ 
^that she gets fatigued to death at balls. Eyerjjtpif . 
of any note must -dance with her, and she ^n^<^||f|to 
half dead from every dancing party. Its at least a ww 
before she can walk straight, and t promise yOu she is 
cross enough at such seasons." This account was ^ven 
without a suspicion that it could make an unfavourable 
impression upon me. 

Let me entreat you, my dear Mary, to compare these 
two characters carefully, and tell me which of the two 
you wish to resemble? I know that both your principles 
and taste will lead you to make a right choice. But I 
am far from wishing to confine you to an earthly modd^>- 
when you have the fulness of perfection set before yoii« 
i|l Him who has commanded you to be perfect, even as 
he is perfect. Yet I do not at all approve the sentiment 
which is often exculpated by those who choose to enter- 
tain it, namely, that it is wrong to look at any character 
with the desire of imitation. If you see before you an 
example of practical excellence, it may save you the 
labour of embodying in your own mind the virtues to be 
copied. When you see, not only what good things may 
be done, but also how they are done, you may set about 
them with greater confidence of success. The next letter 
I address to you, shall comprehend charity as a practical 
virtue. May the grace of God incline you fully to un- 
derstand and practise it. 

Ever yours. 
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LETTER IV. 

My Dear Mary, 

It has been said of women, that the natural tenderness 
of their hearts disposes them to practise without difficult 
tfi Aa duties of charity. I grant that some of the re- 
fusites of this e^wntial christian grace, may be prompted 
hj feminine softness, but there are others which require 
firmness and magnanimity, such as rarely fall to the lot 
of women. Take the apostle's definition along with you, 
and you will soon comprehend my meaning. ** Charity 
neffereth long^ and is kind — charity envieth not — charity 
vaunteth not herself— is not pvffed t/j>— doth not behave 
itself unseemly — seeketh not her own — is not easily pro- 
voked — thinketh no evil — rejoiceth not in iniquity, bat 
rejoiceth in the truth — ^beareth all things — believeth all 
things — ^hopeth all things — endureth all things." Thi^ isy 
indeed, a comprehensive grace, and one who can fully 
practise all its requisitions, must be nearer the image of 
Christ than a superficial observer would suppose. 

In the first place, charity suffereth long. Can you, my 
dear girl, ever hope to arrive at constancy in sufiering? 
Can you endure the persecution which I know you un- 
dergo from some who call themselves your friends? Do 
you never forget the gentleness and equanimity that such 
a case calls for? Do you not only endure outwardly, 
but is your inward aspiration, ^^ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do?" Do you cheerfully per- 
form offices of kindness to your persecutors? Do you 
never feel uneasy when you view the superior attain- 
ments of others, so as to be restless and discontented 
under their superiority? Do you, on the contrary, look 
up to them with cordial approbation and admiration, lov- 
ing the virtues which they practise, and being coxittwlii^ 
feel yoar own inferiority? — ^then you \ivi^ ^^ Otysbx^X:^ 
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which envieth not Are you conteDt that your good wor^ 
should be seen by God alone? Are you never anxious 
to bring to light any favourite action, which might re- 
dound to your praise? Do you labour for the glory of 
God alone; and is your heart so full of this object, Att 
your own profit, honour, or praise, never conflicts wilb 
holier feelings?-— then your charity vannteth not itselt 
Do you feel humbled by a consciousness that you serve 
your Master negligently, and in smaU measure, even 
when most engaged in his cause? Are you deeply 
abased when you discover in your heart a feeling of self- 
complacency under your good worUfr— then your cha- 
rity is not puffed up. If we feel ^ig^tly, our utmost 
exertions must fail immeasurably short of our desires, so 
that we never can think we have done enough, where so 
much remains undone. Charity is always meek, and 
does not fall into unseemly fits of passion or impatience. 
Charity does not admit of a boisterous assumption of 
rights, but rather yields what is really her due, than a«> 
sumes all that can justly be claimed. Charity is paiieni. 
No excess of persecution or extremity of malice can pro- 
voke wrath in the mind of a truly patient person. Charity 
ihinketh no evil. Behold the climax of this christian 
grace. It banishes suspicion. It induces kindly feelings^ 
and favourable judgments. Instead of impeaching die 
conduct of others, it supposes that all things are right 
while they appear so. If equivocal circumstances lead 
the mind to suspicion, still charity thinketh no evil! 
It rejoices when truth prevails, and delights to see man- 
kiiid under its influence. Instead of being pleased with 
the backsliding of fellow professors, charity mourns at 
^ Cfery token of delinquency; grieves over each instance 
\'^ of spiritual declension, and rejoices when rig^teousnese 
»pd truth actuate the conduct of the people of God. This 
■11^^% when thus practised^ comprehends much of the 
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orj Sublime and beautiful of christian excellence. Emilia 
hi latelj disclosed an instance of her daughter's steadfast- 
ness in the faith, which was truly pleasing. There was 
r / a joung person who had manifested considerable jealousy 
:k of £mma's success in life. She was a near relation, and 
a fellow labourer in the good cause, though with motives 
far less pure than those which actuated the zealous 
christian. This person disturbed the meek and benign 
Emma, in every plan which her charity could suggest 
By open rudeness, or secret thwartings, she impeded 
many of her operations. Emma pursued her course 
steadily; where ihi jras stopped in one path of duty, she 
turned without nMMraring to another. In vain did in- 
judicious friends point out to her with amplification, the 
errors of her relative. With a charity determined not 
to think evil, or rejoice in iniquity, she went on her 
course with caution and prudence, avoiding all collision 
as much as possible, and yielding the palm to her envi- 
ous friend whenever she coi\ld. There was to be a meet- 
ing of a sewing society, and Emma heard, that her oppo- 
nent was determined to do something mortifying to her 
on the occasion. She did not throw herself into an atti- 
tude of defiance, but prayed fervently that she might be 
guided aright in her conduct at this crisis. She meekly 
bent to the storm, and gave up all that was required; 
cheerfully taking a subordinate situation, and making 
herself happy and active. This conduct disarmed malice. 
She enjoyed the triumph of overcoming evil with good; 
and finally, brought her half-hearted relative to embrace 
religion firmly and consistently. Many have been the 
triumphs of her upright spirit over malice and envy. 
At present she enjoys the happiness of being at peace 
with all her fellow labourers, and having their confidence 
in a high degree. Emma was once advised not to admit 
a caption^ cavilling person, into some \i«ii«H^«ii\. ^sma- 
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belicire liie is sincere, and whj should «• dnj ^cr the 
opportnnitT of amendment. If she conies among us, we 
wiHl praj ftr her, and endeaToor to lead her aright; we 
onght not to refnae eren the little that she can do, where 
so much is reqaisite to ensure success. Let us deter- 
mine to bear with her; if we cannot teach her anj good 
thing, she can teach us patience, which is a loTelj chris- 
tian grace." In fact, the ladj in question was entirely 
reformed, and became a useful member of the association. 
It is melancholy to reflect, that good works cannot be 
carried on in the social circle, without being impeded by 
the leaTen of human corruption. How often do we see 
much energy wasted in fruitless efforts, because the spi- 
rit of discord preyails, either openly, or in secret The 
superficial observer wonders that a blessing does not at- 
tend such active exertions; but the omniscient eye sees 
the impediment at the very core of those hearts, which 
seek in vain to cover up their carnal motives, instead ol 
labouring fo cast tiiem out. God will not prosper en- 
deavours that are pollute by emulation or envy. The 
true christian never thinks he can do enough in his Mas- 
ter's cause. His eye is always fixed on the aggregate 
sum of good works. If much has been done, he rejoices, 
even when he knows that but a trifling portion qf the 
good was wrought by himself. It is enough for him, that 
the cause is prospering. His heart rejoices in the piety 
and zeal of others, and he is willing to follow at an hum- 
ble distance, if his gifts are small, or his opportunities 
rare. But many persons undertake good works with 
another spirit They long to make themselves conspicu- 
ous, and to have great praise for their good deeds. Veri- 
ly, they have their reward in the breath of man's nostrils, 
press forward, and gath^ fame as they go, disput- 
9rerj step with thur fellow labwkt«c«» If they 
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meet with sugf one whose attainments are undoubtedly 
superior to tteirs, thej shrink back, and will not unite 
with those who can eclipse them. This is done too, with 
an air of mock-humility, as if thej reallj thought their 
own gifts contemptible. But the Lord knowetl) their 
hearts. He reads inordinate self-estimation at the bot- 
tom of them, and turns awaj with disgust from their 
emptj professions. Whj did the man who had but one 
talent, refuse to put it to interest? undoubtedly because 
he envied him who had ten, and thought his own chance 
of profit too small to be regarded. 

One would think, that even carnal wisdom would sug- 
gest to him who has but slender gifts, that his responsi- 
bility is less, and his chance of escaping envy and malice, 
greater, than if he was more conspicuously endowed. 
Those, whose high intellectual endowments force them 
into responsible stations, are fully sensible of the disad- 
vantages accruing to them. They would willingly hide 
thein heads from the storm that envy and malice raise 
with their tainted breath, against the highly gifted of all 
denominations. Notoriety has its accompanying evils, 
whatever the ambitious may think, when they, to attain 
it, press forward. God's people must endure this evil if 
called forth in his service before the public eye, but they 
certainly do not esteem it among their privileges. While 
the ambitious aspirant is aiming at notoriety, the humble 
christian <<does good by steal th, and blushes to find it 
fame." I have known charitable associations so disturbed 
by a spirit of rivalry, as to be rendered almost nugatory. 
I trust, my dear girl, that you will never suffer carnal 
motives to mingle with your active exercises in the cause 
of religion. I once knew a flourishing Sabbath School 
liearly broken up, by the rivalry of its two heads; both 
Were struggling for supremacy, and neither would yield 
fm iota to the other, for the sake of the G»A«t ^^3 \t^- 



fessed to uphold. Another school was seriously injured 
bj the jealousy of the female superintendent^ who con* 
ceived that one of the teachers was more popular than 
herself, and never was at rest, until she succeeded ia 
turning her put. 

I could name other similar cases, but these few will 
suffice for warnings, and the subject is too painful to 
dwell upon. Those who have the glory of God at heart, 
will bear and forbear for his sake; knowing that he ap- 
preciates the inward motives of the heart, and not the 
outward seeming of such as call themselves by his 
name. Many of our keenest trials, arise from the con- 
flicting tastes and inclinations of our associates. Were 
it not for these lessons, we should have no opportunity 
of acquiring the precious virtues and graces, and pa- 
tience and forbearance. If you have only to yield to 
those, who in their turn yield to you, yoor task is easy; 
but if, when you have practised self denial to the utmost 
length of your patience, you still find yourself pressed 
upon, there is real merit in forbearing. All our virtues 
are strengthened by exercise, and we are so little prac* 
tised in self-imposed restraints, that it is well for us 
when our Heavenly Father sends occasions of discipline 
to us. We are always children in his sight, and require 
the same restrictions that we are wont to impose upon our 
own offspring. We are apt to have by nature^ an over- 
r^ weening sense of our own importance, which is too often 
strengthened and magnified by the conversation we hear 
in the social circle, from the earliest period of child- 
hood. There is generally some little bickering among 
our connexions — some small occasion of heart burning, 
— which we hear discussed at large, with animadver- 
sions on the conduct of others, pretty highly seasoned 
with inflammable ingredients. From these occurrences 
we learn a good deal of the dignity of human naturej and 
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-"t-J the requisite degree of retaliation admissible id civil 
^ '^j societj. Pride is thus insensibly nurtured in the young 
*^^l heart, to a degree that afterwards proves troublesome. 
^ >^l We retain a confused notion, that resistance to aggres- 
1 sion is allowable, if not praise worth jr. — " Nobody ought 
^-f to bear so much*— 1 declare, it is mean spirited— it is 
^ ^ cowardly 5 — every one ought to cultivate proper pride.** 
This jargon confounds the minds of children, and they 
grow up with undefined ideas, that pride is sometimes 
proper. Not being furnished with an exact estimate of 
the Intimate quantity, necessary to maintain the dignity 
of one's character, of course, this allotment is left to the 
individual, who measures the degree of proper pride by 
his own ideas of propriety: just as much as he feels in- 
clined to indulge, is, in his opinion, the proper quantity. 
But I might pursue this subject until 1 wearied you, 
dear Mary, and'I only wish to put you on your guard 
against the too common mistakes of the age in which 
you live. There can be no proper standard for Chris- 
tian virtue, but the Bible; and just so much pride as that 
directs you to assume, in your intercourse with your 
fellow creatures, I will allow you to practice. Self 
love abounds in subterfuges. Wounded pride generally 
passes for sennbiHly. But how strangely is this term 
perverted! Look at that frowning brow; mark those 
swollen features; what is the source of those gushing 
tear8?-*<-0h, my sensibility has been deeply wounded-* 
my delicacy is violated — I have been insulted, — strange 
charges are brought against me, and faults laid at my 
door that I never heard of before; — ^but I will resent it 
Human nature can bear no more; my dignity requires 
that I should resist such oppression, &c. — Is this aensi- 
biliiyf'^'iha.i feeling which melts at the sorrows of 
others? Alas, no ! it is a vile impostor. It is alive only 
to self. A touch wounds its sickVy %«ii<&\\\N«:<GL^%'&. Wv^ 

d2 
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prompt to inflict pain, but shrinks from enduring it. I 
defends itself before it is attacked, and resents insult; 
before they have been offered. To suspect it of imper 
fection, is to awaken its violencei^— How different fron 
the benign grace it would pass for! that gentleness oi 
feeling which emanates from the divine principle ol 
love! 

May you, my dear girl, have the true Christian virtue 
implanted in your renewed heart. 

I am ever yours. 



LETTER V. 

■ *. 

My Dear Mary, 

It has been said by writers who pretended ti 
comprehend the female heart, that woman is as unstabli 
as water, and therefore cannot excel ! It is true, tha 
caprice is one of the many foibles of all weak people 
whatever may be their age or sexj but the fair, impar 
tial page of history, furnishes examples of high fortitud 
and persevering constancy in strong minded women 
"When the motive is adequate to excite and maintai 
firmness, women may shame the stronger sex, by thei 
stem perseverance in the path of duty. 

Custom and prejudice have afiixed to them the stigm 
of being deficient in moral courage; yet have they beei 
roused to masculine exertion, by circumstances pro 
pitious to the development of their powers. The systeii 
of female education generally pursued, is eminentl; 
calculated to slacken the intellectual nerve, and pi 
nU/ze the mental powers of ttiat i^T^<aii ^i ^<& xsA^^sti 
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species of man. Few minds could resist the withering 
influence of this perverted system, and man himself 
would suffer deterioration from such a process of mental 
disorganization. 

Only reflect, for a moment, on the prevailing mode of 
educating females. Is any thing taught them save fri- 
Tolous accomplishments, and the bare elements of science 
&nd philosophy? Swift, in his exuberant impertinence, 
tells a young lady, that after cultivating her mind as 
much as it is capable of being improved, her intellect 
will only be on a level with that of a school boy. But 
this narrow minded conception has added to the dis- 
pice of an author, whose works no female can read. 

The present age has sanctioned an opinion, that wo- 

^en are equal to men in mental capacity. This is a 

^istake^ though we admire the liberality which prompts 

it. There are imre instances of female talent, which 

^ay appear in support of this assertion; but generally 

speaking, there is a decided inferiority of intellectual 

strength in women. Their proper sphere in social life, 

Requires different qualities, and may be filled with pro- 

))riety, without entering into collision with the stronger 

Bex. Custom allows a shorter time for the formation of 

the mind; for women too often enter on their arduous 

duties, at the age when boys are sent to college. They 

have, therefore, no leisure to acquire such knowledge, 

as would tend to strengthen their powers. Fashion-* 

that despot of the sex, — ^has dictated certain rules for 

their practice, from which the rational mind revolts. 

But of all the blemishes thrown on female worth by the 

tyranny of custom, the deepest and most indelible is 

that of artifice. Since the days of the mad philosopher, 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, women have been taught the vile 

arts of deception, until it is a common re^roach^ to 

speak of cunning as a femimne V\c«« Q^A xsoj ^^m^ 
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young friend, if there is an appropriate virtue for you 
sex, it is single hearted sincerity. 

I long to see my countrywomen spurn from then 
with indignation, the narrow minded, soul-entrancinj 
▼ice of cunnitig; and yet it has been said, that a1 
their consequence in society, depends upon the skil 
fill exercise of this malignant quality! Rather let then 
descend to the lowest grade of subordination, thai 

^mlaby such nefarious devices. I have known — witi 
shanib I acknowledge it — I have known women, wb 
glorikd in the ingenuity with which they circumvented 
Ae plans of their legitimate rulers, and managed to havi 
their own way in despite of conjugal authority.. I hai 
fiu* rather see a female friend bending under the mos 
abject tyranny, than acquiring supremacy at the ezpens< 
of her honour and integrity. 

Women have been accused of perverting truths anc 
this accusation is just, when applied to the persons J 
have described. I have witnessed equivocation, fai 
more disgusting than open falsehood, in some who an 
proverbially acknowledged to be prodigiously clevei 
women^ Nothing can be more repulsive to the male 
sex, than an insight into the stratagems and devices oi 
those pattern ladies. An honourable man is filled witb 
disgust, when he sees the various manoeuvres by which 
an artful woman contrives to set aside the authority oi 
the man she has chosen as her companion^ and sub- 
mitted to as her ruler. 

If men were disposed to admit women to an equality 
of rights and privileges, both the laws of nature and of 
God, forbid them to accept such a concession. Woman 
was first in transgression; therefore the indisputable 
decree of Omnipotence has gone forth against her, and 
her husband is to have rule over her. Her path of duty 

requires dittueoi qualities from tinofte %Vi<b HiouVd \aA.ve 
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to cultivate, were she to take her station as the equ<d of 
num. As soon as she undertakes masculine duties, she 
resigns her own appropriate sphere; and leaves unper- 
fonned all the minor requisitions of social life. She 
bursts the bonds imposed on her by divine authority, and 
thereby forfeits divine protection. Misrule and disor- 
ganization ensue. The ambitious female soon finds 
her coveted privileges irksome to her. She becomes 
discontented and miserable. She cannot ask a blessing 
from heaven, for she has moved out of her appointed 
path of duty. She cannot look to man for protection 
and sympathy, because she has taken her station by his 
side, and does not claim the ordinary observances of 
courtesy from his hand. She soon discovers that she 
has laid down a small burden, to take up a great one, 
and rq;rets that she was ever tempted to rise above 
herself. Power has its penalties. Those who govern, 
have troubles not easily discernible to those who are 
governed. None but weak, short sighted people, think 
that their share of the burden of life is the heaviest. 

I will sketch the character of a female, with whom I 
am well acquainted, to exemplify more fully the evil 
I wish you to avoid. 

Hortensia married early in life, a man of soft, gentle 
temper, and indolent character. She had been educated 
by a despotic mother, who had strained all the bonds of 
maternal authority, in the course of her education. This 
gave Hortensia sly habits of evasion, which grew into 
habitual cunning, as she mingled with the busy world. 
She had an imperious will of her own, united with a 
shrewd understanding, and indefatigable industry in 
attaining her ends. At first she only equivocated play- 
fully, but finding this method successful, she enlarged 
upon her assumed privileges over the empire of truth. 
With # §carcetjr perceptible ]^rver«vou oS tdk^\»^ ^a^ 
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could throw out an erroneous idea, and build on it « 
most ingenious fabric of deception. Few persons took 
the trouble to analjze her conduct, therefore she wu 
generally extolled as a very clever woman, who knew 
what she was about. Bj and bj, however, she began 
to experience the inconvenience of her system. Still 
she did not blame herself, but complained of the strange 
people she had to deal with. Her servants are cunning 
to an excess, having acquired from her, rudiments of 
deception, on which they have not failed to improve. I 
once ventured to suggest, that her waiting maid would 
profit by some hints she was giving me, of her method 
of managing her husband. "O no,** was her reply, "she 
is too foolish to take hints." But experience detected 
this error, for the woman shortly after was discovered 
in practising some of the same stratagems against hec 
mistress. Still Hortensia complains that her servants 
are deceitful and dishonest. 

Another time I was with her, when her hasband's 
overseer came, in his employer's abseticey 'to know whe- 
^er he had left directions with her, respectug a certain 
portion of his farm. "O yesl" said Hortenpu^ promptly, 
'^he gave me that field to raise buckwheat in. You 
must sow it immediately. — I have a great speculation on 
foot!" The poor man fidgetted, and looked awkward: 
at length he spoke out plainly—" I was especially de- 
sired not to sow buckwheat this year, madam; I fear 
you have, mistaken your husband's wishes in this mat- 
ter." "Who— I mistaken!" said Hortensia, reddening, 
why really sir, you treat me with very little respect, to 
doubt my word." "I beg pardon, ma'am," said the 
confused overseer, ^^ I only thought yon might have 
foi^tten." <<But I have not forgotten, sir," said she 
—"sow the field in buckwheat, as I told you!" The 
mMD retreatedf and Hortenaia bui^t VuVa ^ \vql^« ^ I 
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htme told a bit of a white lie," said she, ^ after all. I 
am forced to do these things for the interests of mj 
&milj. If I was not to get mj own waj in an under- 
hind manner, I should never have it at all, and my 
knsband is a wretched manager. He brings himself 
deeper, into debt every year, and if I was not to ma- 
noeuvre as I do, we should come to poverty. Men must be 
cheated into good, for they are often obstinate in reject- 
ing it This scheme of mine about the buckwheat, will 
bring in money enough to clothe my family, and when 
By husband returns, and sees the crop growing, he 
wont think of inquiring particularly into circumstances. 
If he should, I have only to cry, and his anger will give 
way directly. Women in my situation, are forced into 
little crooked expedients; but I know I am right The 
end sanctifies the means." 

I was almost ashamed to look up, during this tirade; 
I did Bummon up courage, however, at its close, to re- 
mind HcnrtBDiia of the Scriptural injunction, not to do 
evil that gooA might come of it She laughed at my 
quotation, and replied, ^O, I know all that as well u 
jott do, but people must bend to circumstances, you 
faiow. None can tell where the shoe pinches, but those 
who wear it!" Here a young lady who was present, 
obserred — <<But, Hortensia, don't you remember last 
year, that you hired out your husband's horse, although 
he had directed the overseer to keep him at home. You 
said then that he had given yon leave to hire the horse, 
and laughed at the white lie, as you called it The horse 
was ridden to death, you know, and yon never even 
got the five dollars you were to receive for ham hire."—* 
«<0h, hush, hifsh!" said Hortensiaw— <«DoiiH tell tales 
on me, you little precise puritan. The best kM tehemei 
irill fail sometimes. But I have a gre|t deili^C ^icciit* 
YonBce, and am not easily ^scoucajBQl^^^^ '^^^* * 
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I must not omit to mention, that the buckwhei 
scheme failed entirely, owing to the seed being-sold i 
Hortensia, as she herself told me, bj a cunnings deceL 
Jul man^ that would do any thing for money. ^H 
knew he was telling me a story,'' said she, ^<when h 
said the seed was good ! — I liave a great mind to sat 
him for a fraud!" So much for Hortensia. 

When once a woman has experienced the evil o: 
standing alone in this bad world, she wonders that shi 
could ever have coveted independence. There is ii 
fact no such reality in. life. We must depend on eacl 
other, for comfort and happiness. Throughout the whol< 
social compact, each link of the connecting chain, im 
poses some penalty upon the person who bears it; ba 
if he lays it down, he iinds that he loses in comfort, fa 
more than he gains in liberty. Women should neve 
brood over the imaginary advantages of independence 
It is wiser to submit to inevitable evils, than to lay then 
down and take up greater. When women resign them 
selves into the hands of Providence, it is their interes 
as well as their duty, to take up the cross that is pa 
upon them, and bear it cheerfully along their appointei 
path. Let them reflect, when they are ready to sial 
under its weight, that others may be as hardly pressa 
as themselyes. They naturally see more of their owi 
burden, which therefore appears heavier; but if the; 
could exchange with others,^ they would probably fin( 
themselves mistaken in their estimate of human evil 
Women should strive against self-will, as one of thei 
most dangerous foibles. They are too apt to encouragi 
this innate propensity, until it obtains the mastery ove 
them completely. That women are self-willed in general 
is owing to their defective education. They are no 
instmcted in the duty of self-denial early enough. Thi 
cbild is indulgtd until it is too \a,\A \a Vmi^!^ ^aL^OLtar 
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restraints, then the evil breaks loose upon the poor 
young husband, who is probably unprepared for such a 
conflict If he is firm, he keeps his ground, while she 
keeps hers, and the two parties are opposed to each 
other in mutual defiance. If his temper is ductile, he 
jields for peace sake, and becomes a very submissive 
drone, who obeys orders, and practises the virtues re- 
jected by his wife. 

Why do we look with disgust upon a man who is 
governed by a woman? — Because we cannot help despis- 
ing the weakness that made him surrender his post of 
duty to an incompetent agent. Women never prosper 
in diese usurpations. I know a striking eiample of a 
woman, who was certainly superior in understanding to 
her husband; but nevertheless, when she boldly assumed 
the helm of domestic government, her energies availed 
her even less than the supineness of her companion, in 
averting ruin from her family. 

The odium attached to these usurpations, should deter 
vomen from attempting them. Whatever may be their 
advantages over the lawful head of the family, they 
should only be used in subordination to him. I have 
known women to avert ruin by the skilful management 
of their own department; but I never knew good to re- 
sult from their taking the reins of government into thdr 
own hands. There is certainly much temptation to 
disingenuousness, where the husband is a tyrant and 
an incompetent director, both together; but still I af- 
firm, that success is only to be expected, where the 
blessing of heaven attends virtuous exertions. That 
blessing can only be expected in the path of duty. 
When we leave that, we leave the favour of our Hea- 
venly Father also. I confess, my dear Mary, that I had 
xather hear you pitied as a submissive ^\£e \a iw i\x\s^V. 
huglmnd, tJum ajiplauded as having wor^dA. lioA ^gantscfiL- 
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BMit from the hands of an incompetent person. In thi0 
world, we frequently have nothing left us but a choicer 
of evilS) and both reason and religion prompt us to 
choose that which is approved by God, rather than what 
might be deemed expedient by man. If we choose a 
heavier burden in the appointed track of duty, we shall 
have help from heaven to enable us to sustain it; when 
a lighter one, without that aid, might overwhelm us. Grod 
no where promises help to those who step out of their 
appointed sphere; but he is rich in promises to those 
who follow his providence, and leave consequences ia 
his hand. Let it be your endeavour, my dear girl, to 
find out your place in the busy scene of life, and per- 
form its allotted duties so as to glorify him who put you. 
there. This is the chief end of woman — ^to advance the 
cause of the Redeemer, by exerting quietly the influence 
she possesses as a woman, over the feelings, more thaXB- 
the understandings, of her fellow beings. This is de ' 
cidedly her sphere. While rude, dictatorial manner'is 
tend to rivet the chains of error; the bland sunshine o' 
a gentle, affectionate demeanour, will break down th^ 
sternest barriers raised by pride or prejudice against tlm^ 
truth. 

Adieu, dear girl, may you be all that woman ought tX) 
A! 
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LETTER VI. 



Mr Dear Mart, ' 

You are intimately connected with some un- 
common specimens of feq^ale excellence, who are, never- 
theless, without that faith in Christ Jesus, which I have 
iaught you to consider as indispensable to salvation. 
Doubtless, when jou contemplate these characters, jou 
are ready to accuse me of violating that charity which I 
80 recently expounded to you, in condemning them as 
dangerous examples. But, my dear girl, there is such a 
thing, even in this wicked world, as unpraAtable virtue. 
I am obliged to declare to you, that your lovely and in- 
teresting friends are out of the covenant of safety, as 
much as if they were followers of wickedness. ^ Except 
ye believe, ye shall all likewise perish,'' is a plain, but 
decisive sentence against them. Their good deeds can- 
not justify them in the sight of God, though they may 
be such as to win the applause and approbation of man. 
Unless the sinner is first justified through faith in Christ, 
his fairest deeds are to be considered in no other light, 
than as refinements in selfishness. All that he does is 
for himself alone. He does not seek divine favour, for 
he knows not how to appreciate the love of Qod, as it 
is shed abroad in the hearts of his people. But the 
time is coming, in our gospel favoured country, when 
the ignorant will be instructed, and those who have 
grown up in darkness, will have their eyes strengthened 
to behold the light. I ardently trust, that yonr unbe* 
lieving friends will yet be converted to the true faith, 
aud end their days in the Redeemer's service. The 
virtues they are accustomed to practise habitually, will 
have a new spirit breathed in them, and b^ d\c^^\»^ 
towardg a new object 
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When I see so much zeal and energy wasted upon 
the ephemeral trifles of life, I cannot but mourn deeply 
over perverted powers. At present, it would avail 
little, were you to express to these friends your own 
ideas of their danger. They would doubtless think jou 
presumptuous, if their habitual courtesy of manner pre- 
vented them from saying so. but you can lift up your 
soul in prayer for their conversion, and daily ask, at the 
throne of grace, the boon of their salvation. It is strange, 
how pious people can neglect to pray for their unbe- 
lieving friends; one would think that they were reallj 
indifferent or thoughtless, on this momentous subject 
Surely the reflection, that their immortal good is a1 
stake, ought to make those who love them, diligent in 
using the only means of procuring safety for them. Bui 
it would seem that Satan prompts us to neglect the mosi 
important privilege with which we are invested, namely, 
that of interceding for those, who are still in the gall o 
bitterness and bonds of iniquity. Some delusion mus 
surely be exercised over believers, to occasion their un 
accountable negligence in the use of intercession. If al 
Christians were to unite in heartily desiring, and earn 
estly soliciting the conversion of their friends, woulc 
not the work be carried on more effectually? — ^is not thi 
promise firm and comprehensive, that we shall receivi 
what we ask in faith? fiut impatience is the great erro: 
of Qur nature. We pray earnestly for a little while, ani 
then, if the required blessing is not granted, we are dig 
couraged, notwithstanding the exhortation, to pray with 
out ceasing, for in due time we shall reap, if we fain 
not. Another thing happens to believers, that oftei 
damps the fervour of their supplications. They some 
times think the very favour they are soliciting, is abou 
to be removed out of their reach, and give up in despai 
their 4Ccifstonied aoUcitatioTis, IVxe^ ^Qt^^\. '^t H 
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things are possible to God, and that he mar be proving 
their faith, as a preparatory triaSj^'ppevious^ itt'^ll^e accom- 
plishment of their wishes.. Thjg|«<^.Vwn6 brought their 
friends to our blessed Savioui<,,tiif{^v'e devils cast out of 
them, must have been alarmed,' 'When thej saw the afr *' 
fiicted victims fall down in frightful paroxysms, ana 
^ then remain motionless, as if life had fled in the conflict^ . 
i Think you they judged from experience, and exclaimed^ 
*' Lord, I asked you to heal my distressed friend^ ien4 
lo! you have tormented him more, and then taken life 
from him?'* No: — we are told that they had faith, 
which doubtless preserved their confidence, during the 
mysterious works of power they were called to witness. 
It is certain, that if we were to pray more earnestly 
and perseveringly, we should receive many rare bless- 
ings from the hands of Omnipotence, which we now lan- 
guish for, in our earthly prison house. Is it not strange,, 
that believers should often omit important subjects, when 
they come before the mercy seat? Would it not be 
advisable to quicken memory, by making out a written * 
list of things, to be asked of Omnipotence, in our fa- 
voured seasons of communion? This practice might, at 
i least, serve to remind us of our sins of omission. The 
fact is, that few people are aware of the strange and 
j; guilty supineness of their own hearts. They live in a 
narrow sphere of selfish avocations, and waste little 
thought oil the imperious wants of their fellow beings. 
They see their friends or relatives living in unbelief, 
and yet never think of asking God to remove the cloud 
froni their minds. If these very friends w^re sick or 
suffering, they would deem any neglect of personal at- 
tendance or sympathy inexcusable: jet of how much 
more importance is the welfare of the immortal soul« 
than that of the perishing body ! They vfou\& «k:s^ ^^ 
todjr bjr disinterested exertions; but tVv^^ \e\. ^'fc wsA 
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perigh, when they could save it by prayer. Surely th^ 
inconsisteDcies of Christians are great and incompre — 
hensiUe. ^'■^■ 

I recommend to you, my dear Mary, to make it ib^ 
part of your devotional exercises, to examine yourseltf 
on this subject frequently; and .ask your heart, whetheir" 
it does really desire the conyeY*sion of sinners* Don'^ 
take it for granted that it does, because this desire is ^m 
plain part of your Christian duty. You may fail in i 
for all its plainness. Ask yourself whether you are 
anxious as a Christian ought to be, on this subject. B; 
way of testing the sincerity of your desire, inquire hov 
often you make it the subject of fervent prajrer— hoi 
often you dwell with compassionate sympathy, upon th< 
lost and ruined condition of infidels. 

If you find, (as is not impossible,) that you 
wanting, when weighed in this balance, take the thi 
seriously to heart, and humble yourself to the veiy dust^ 
Acknowledge your coldness, your supinenes^ your 
hard-heartedness; and pray earnestly that jmir heart 
may be melted with the view of the forlorn state of 
your fellow beings. Select some striking instance of 
blind unbelief, and contemplate it in all its aspects, till 
you see its horrors; and then you will be in a state to pray 
for divine aid on the unfortunate victims of infidelity. 

Some one has reported to me, that one of your most 
interesting friends has lately professed religion. I 
earnestly pray this may be true; but there are so many 
counterfeits abroad, that I am always fearful of giving 
way to hope, without proper ground for indulging it. 
The lady in question has been so popular, and so much 
beloved in her errors, that I have always feared lest she 
should persist in them. Many fallacious signs of con- 
version appear in those gentle, amiable characters, which 
eA3iljr give rise to reports audi aa I Via^^ Vi«axd* But I 
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know the world, and know with how much complacencj 
even Christians draw up with good« amiable people it 
the world. They forget the danger of associating with 
such, and encourage their persistence in unbelief. It ia 
a common thing, to hear a man of the woiid extolled 
for his moral correctness and propriety of con'duct. 
"Sbjj we even hear of the goodness of his heartf when we 
have been told, that the natural heart is ^ desperately 
i^icked." This is rather paradoxical ; but we soon 
leam, that the same terms have different meanings, 
when applied to different things. A moral man is 
amiable in the sight of his fellow beings; but mere 
morality will not carry him to heaven; for without holi- 
ness ntf man can see the Lord. There may be strict 
morality without religion, though it is very certain 
there can be no religion without morality. Christianity 
must make a man moral; but all the morality in the 
world will not make him a Christian. 

The first work of the Holy Spirit in the heart, is to 
estsblisk*. upright principles on a sure basis. When a 
man forsakes sin because he loves God, his condqct will 
be radically correct, and there will be a beautiful con- 
formity between his principles and his actions : but 
when his sins are restrained merely by the fear of 
worldly censure, or love of worldly approbation, the re- 
straint will be only external. His heart will still retain 
the germ of evil passions, and they will continue to work 
in secret. 

Many think they will go to heaven, because their 
lives have been outwardly virtuous; but this belief is 
prompted by the 'deceitfulness of the desperately wicked 
heart. It is not sanctioned by Scripture, and will be 
rejected by him who judgeth the heart Such men dis- 
honour God, by withholding from him his ^ust dues^ axui 
will be treated according to th^ d«&«cVj^« *Y!Ws\a:^^( 
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sought the applause of man, and that will be their re- 
ward. The approbation of God thej cannot expect to 
gidn, because they have not striven for it. What will 
be their plea, when thej stand before the mercy seat? 
Will their oatward observances be sufficient to exonerate 
them from the neglect of a paramount duty? Will they 
be enabled to say, ^^Lord, I pleased my fellow crea- 
tures, is not that enough to procure me the reward of 
the righteous?" Will not these people be addressed 
with the awful denunciation, ^< Depart, for I know you 
not?'' Alas! when will man be convinced that morality 
never has touched, and never can touch, the heart, out 
of which are the issues of life, and which believeth unto 
righteousness! As a man thinketh in his hearty so is 
he; not as he acts outwardly, under the impulse of 
worldly fear or worldly love. 

The carnal heart is enmity agiainst God, even when 
the actions are conformable to worldly morality. Chris- 
tian graces and moral virtues are different things. The 
first spring from Christian motivesf the last from selfish- 
ness — ^that bitter root of all evil. The first have the 
glory of God for their paramount object; the last, tend 
only to personal profit or pleasure. 

But there is yet another grade of morals, which is at- 
tained by a strict attention to the forms of religion. 
Some men enlist with the Saviour, and put on his livery^ 
without ever following his standard. The service is 
difficult, and they loiter behind, while others are bearing 
the burden and heat of tlie day. The forms of religion 
may be maintained, without any change of heart. They 
may be scrupulously observed, with as much tenacity, 
as if every feeling and faculty were interested in their 
observance. Where religion prevails in a community, 
many assume it as a sort of fashion. Some are educated 
^^ its forms, /tnd adhere to them from custom. They 
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tread the path of dutj, because it is the plainest, not 
because it is the pleasantest Many are really sensible 
of the necessity of religion. They think it a powerful 
moral agent, and therefore wish to engage it in melio- 
rating the condition of man. Conscience warm some 
that their propensities or practice require ristraint. 
These take up religion as a sort of check, without in- 
tending a radical amendment They begin right, but 
they stop short of efficient piety, and never make the 
discovery of their own inability to overcome nature. 
The sincere seeker after truth, soon becomes aware that 
religion is not the correction of an old principle, but the 
introduction of a new one. He finds that men inay 
sometimes do right, without this radical change; but 
that entire reformation, is a thing not to be wrought 
without the grace of God. 

Again, there are many who profess Christianity, from 
a mere speculative knowledge of its doctrines. This 
knowledge is certainly necessary to spiritual attain* 
ments, but it cannot supply their place. We must not 
only know God, but we must love him, before we can 
be Christiand. Wicked men are sometimes speculative 
believers, and the devils themselves believe and tremble. 
They hold orthodox opinions, and are well versed in 
Scripture. Satan is himself a profound theologian, as 
far as speculative knowledge goes. He would not so 
well know how to make people err from the truth, if he 
was not intimately acquainted with it: though he is the 
father ^f lies; there is not a holy truth revealed in the 
Bible, that he does notJcnow and believe. He has much 
deeper knowledge than many professing Christians, and 
this enables him tq pervert those truths that they hap- 
pen to be ignorant of. Speculative knowledge improves 
the head, while the heart remains in its native depra* 
vity. 
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Men may know God, without loving him; but unless 
thej lo¥e him, they cannot be saved by him. They may 
have the knowledge that puffeth up, and not that which 
edifieth. Do not, my dear girl, rest your hope of salva- 
tion on a speculative knowledge of the gospel. Applj 
it to your heart, and never rest until God sends his grace, 
to change your original nature, that you may be able to 
imitate the blessed pattern set before you in the book 
of life. Deception in this case is easy, though it is fatali 
People who ai'e not experimentally acquainted with real 
religion, very naturally mistake the shadow for the sub- 
stance. The form of godliness may be assumed with 
pleasure and profit. The Pharisees were distinguished 
for their outward sanctity, though their hearts were 
compared to the inside of a sepulchre; and there are 
many in this age, who, like them, make clean only the 
outside of the cup and platter. Many persons read 
their Bibles, and attend the ordinances of religion, who 
know no more of vital piety, than non -professors. Those 
who draw near to God with their lips, while their hearts 
are far from him, may be found in the same pew, or at 
the same communion table, with the Lord's own chil- 
dren. But God is not mocked, though self -deceivers 
abound. They are taken in their own craftiness, and 
their iniquity is disclosed at length. It is so common in 
these days, for people to treat as chimencal, those evi- 
dences of the Spirit which are essential to real conver- 
sion, that I would guard you particularly against this 
error. So many think themselves Christians because 
they have read the Bible attentively, that I must enforce 
the necessity of requiring some other ))roof of a change 
from death unto life. Indeed, it is«|x>ssible to add to 
this speculative knowledge, a strong conviction of sin, 
without being a true convert. It is one thing to know 
tb&tjou are a sinner, and anolVvec IJa T^^wjfeQ.Vv\Yi\.%ft 



a Saviour. People may persist in sin, after they hare 
discovered its vileness. Instead of hating the thing 
itself, thej may hate the being who disclosed it to them. 
The terms on which salvation is offered, may be so little 
to their taste, as to be rejected. They will not come to 
Christ, that they may have life. They mistake the 
stnyings of a corrupt heart, for inability to come, and 
they stay away until it is too late. Instead of bringing 
this corrupt heart along with them, to the only being 
who can subdue its corruption, they waste their time 
and energy in fruitless efforts to heal themselves. God 
has given his creatures the power to come to him, and 
obtain grace to be holy; though he has withheld from 
them the ability to make themselves holy. He tells them 
that his grace is sufficient for them, and his strength is 
made perfect in their weakness; but he does not invest 
them with the moral ability to do the work of sanctifi- 
cation for themselves. All his mercies are conditionally 
bestowed: — Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye 
shall find; come to me, and ye ghall find rest; call on 
me in the day of trouble, and I will help you. The 
sinner cannot be sanctified, unless he makes use of his 
natural ability to ask^ to seek^ to come^ to call; for God 
has expressly imposed these conditions upon him. Thus, 
man cannot become holy without his own co-operation, 
though it is also impossible for him to make himself so. 
His ability to come to God, does not include the moral 
power of working out his own salvation — that is the 
prerogative of Omnipotence alone, — but until the heart 
desires to be made better, God will not exercise his 
power over it Man must be willing to receive grace, 
or it will not be granted to him. He may mar his own 
happiness, by the exercise of his free will, just as the 
parent of mankind lost piiradiae* But if his will cou.* 
sentB, God can and will save him. 8aW%&oii \% ^'Sssm^ 
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to all. Some receiTe it joyfully, and surrender them 
selves unconditionally to a wonder-working God. Other 
reject it spontaneously, from innate hardness of heart 
Some dally with the offer, as if they were willinj 
enough to receive the thing itself, but were averse U 
the torms on which it is offered. These are apt to mis 
take their own free will opposition, for a moral inca 
pacity to surrender themselves. Dree wxU is to them \ 
tyrant, who forces them to act against the conviction o 
their better judgment. But let them not mistake thi 
conquest of self-will, for natural incapacity. JiU ma; 
come to Christ for eternal life, if they wUL He wil 
not give it unless they come for it; therefore, man., 
who do not choose to comply with the required condi 
tion, go through this life without hope of a better, 
remember hearing when I was a child a little tale, whic) 
may be here useful as an exemplification. 

An old man had two sons, who were one day surprised 
by the sight of a lion coming towards them, in a field 
near their father's house. They saw their danger, and 
looked around for help. On one side, there was a high 
wall, which surrounded their father's dwelling, on the 
other side of which, they heard the old man's voice af- 
fectionately exhorting them to come to him, and find 
safety. One of the youths determined to obey this in- 
junction, but his brother opposed him vehemently— 
<<Do you not see," said he, ^ that the wall is insur- 
mountable?— its height is immense. The lion will pur- 
sue us until we reach it, and then find us an easy prey. 
I will trust to my speed* and attempt to escape in the 
opposite direction." <* But," said the other in reply, 
^do you not hear ovr father urging u to climb the wall! 
<~-8urely he would not do this if tile tiling was imprac- 
ticable." *<I don't care," said tiie other, <<go youx 
wujf and I will go min^.?' 
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» There was no time for farther parley. The dutiful 
ic son followed his father's advice, and fled towards the 
wall. As he approached, he discerned a ladder of ropes 
suspended from the summit, oa which he rapidly as- 
cended. He did not fail to, call aloud, announcing this 
intelligence to his brother, but his eyes turned towards 
him only to behold his destruction. 

I will leave yoUf dear Mary, to reflect on thb little 
tale. 
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LETTER VII. 

My Dear Mart, 

There is no Christian grace of more value, both 
as an ornament and a sterling virtue, than a gentle 
temper. It is most peculiarly important to female ex- 
cellence; and yet the world is of opinion, that it is 
little sought after or appreciated by your sex. Why 
this should be, I know not, unless it proceeds from a 
blameable carelessness in parents, who neglect to culti- 
Tate this quality in childhood. It must be confessed, 
' that both skill and pains are requisite in exterminating 
i the germ of an evil, which exists in the earliest period 
of infancy, and is too often unwittingly fostered, rather 
than eradicated, by injudicious management The in- 
fimt ia indulged in its first ebullitions of self-will, by 
the nurse, whose first object is to keep it quiet. This 
object b more aaailj attained by gratifying, than by 
t resisting its wishaa. The mother little dreams, when 
her babe is screaming with passion becau^^ \\s^ i^N\rai\\!& 
plajthing is withheld^ that her ill-juAg^ VckdM^gwic.^ \a^ 
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laying the foundation of future misery to her offspring. 
More mischief is done to the human character, than 
people are generally aware of, by that weakness of the 
female teiy which is considered as a feminine attributt 
^-a characteristic grace. I mean that ill-placed tender- 
ness for their children, which prompts a fatal, not ti 
say a criminal, latitude of indulgence. I do not hesitate 
to say, that mothers can form the tempers of their chil- 
dren, by judicious superintendence during the years o^ , 
infancy and childhood. By watching for the develop- , 
ment of the first germ of inherent evil, and skilfully ap- 
plying a suitable remedy, the temper may be so disci- 
plined in childhood, as to remain under subjection during 
life. 

A bad temper is such a fruitful source of misery 
to oneself and others, that I consider it among th^ 
greatest of human misfortunes. Some persons are hap* 
pily exempted by nature from this dreaded evil. Thej 
are so constituted, as to be able spontaneously to avoid 
all irritation or excitement. This is a signal, but a rare 
blessing. But it is certain, that the worst natural tem- 
per may be brought under the rigid and constant control 
of reason and grace. Of all strange anomalies, a pas- 
sionate, .ill-tempered Christian is to me the strangest 
I look for gentleness in the professing Christian, as the 
first, because the most necessary, result of grace upon 
the heart Alas ! how awful is the spectacle of a pro- 
fessor under the influence of passion! It b enou^ to 
fix indelible reproach upon the cause; and many infidels 
have turned, with added scepticism, from the view of 
Christians ^ving way to ebullitions of anger, or sus- 
picion, or pride, in the same manner and degree with 
the unregenerate. 

A passionate woman is a disgrace to her sex» even 
when she has not undergone the cVia.ii^ixwEL ^tAdik'^aado 



life. Bat a female professor, exhibiting incontestable 
takens of awakened wrath, is a sight over which angeli 
themselves must wish to draw a veil. Bfjr friend 
SniHa was conversing with me on this subject the other 
hj, and I could not help smiling at some of her expres- 
rionSy which seemed to denote a personal experience of 
tbe evil she deprecated from her sex. *^ True," said she 
enphaticallj, <^most true, mj friend; there never was 
I worse natural temper than mj own, and certainly 
there never was one which has occasioned its possessor 
more misery. I was brought up carelessly in that re- 
spect, and the whole burden of subjugating the demon^ 
fell upon myself. It was my fate to be placed in the 
most trying situation, where innumerable provocations 
arose every day to overthrow my equanimity. But I 
had received deep convictions of religious duty, and I 
felt and indescribable dread of bringing reproach on the 
cause. There was one maliciously disposed person, 
who laboured sedulously to make me expose myselfl 
Often have I passed the night in penitential tears and 
supplications, when the preceding day has been sig- 
nalized by ebullitions of anger, ill suppressed, or per- 
haps not suppressed at all. Bj dint of severe self-dis- 
cipline, ardent prayer, aud incessant humiliations, I at 
length gained such command over my temper, that out- 
ward failures were rare, and my inward excitement 
gradually subsided, so that fbr many years past, I have 
possessed my soul in patience, all thanks to a great and 
good God! Often have I drenched my pillow with tears, 
when at night I have taken a retrospect of the past day, 
and enumerated every indecorous expression, scanned 
e?ery inward emotion, and imagined the effect of my 
conduct on the spectators* I had a near relation whose 
temper greatly resembled mine, and when L f^UYid. xscj- 
0elf becoming milder under the inftuenc^ o( ^g^<^^% ^ 
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ventured to recommend mj plan to her, as a means o 
relieving her from a terrible scourge; but, to my sur 
prise, she laughed at my enthusiasm, and excused hei 
own proneness to anger, on the plea that it was her na- 
ture, and nobody could change themselves. Twas io 
vain that I acquiesced in the last part of her assertion, 
and represented the power and goodness of God as suf- 
ficient to compensate for natural deficiencies. <He 
will correct this defect for you,' said I, ^and remove a 
great impediment to your happiness.' ^Indeed,' said 
she, * I don't think myself quite as bad as you would 
represent. I have a quick temper to be sure, but it in- 
jures nobody except myself. Hard words break no 
bones; every body knows that my bark is worse than 
my bite; and if I am cross, I hope I have a good hear^ 
at bottom. As for bringing a Feproach on religion, Bi 
you say, there are other Christians in the world witi 
worse tempers than myself; and if I am strict in othe 
points of religious duty, this will be overlooked b 
heavenly mercy, particularly as it is well known to b 
my nature; and people must remain as God pleased I 
to make them. ' All this was unanswerable, but I sti 
watched my time to throw in exhortations, though i 
vain. The poor lady was at this very time, the scourg 
of her family, and the pest of society. Two of her dauglf 
ters, (very amiable women,) were made miserable b 
her incessant ill humour. She could not keep a servan' 
and even her neighbours went to the house with fel 
and trembling. At length one of her daughters marrie 
a man far inferior to herself, merely to escape froi 
misery, and the other left home, and became a govemei 
in a rich man's family. After remaining some years, 
lonely, fofsaken individual, the mother fell into il 
health, upon which her single daughter returned, an 
endured martyrdom for five j«&t«) ^V. 'wVa.Ogl ^ocood^ \i 
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poor moflier was removed by death. I was freqventlj 
with her, in her last illness, and endeavoured with all 
mj skill to awaken self-conviction, but in vain. To 
the last, she affirmed that her greatest fault was a quick 
temper, and nobody ever thought that a serious blot 
vpon the character. All the world, she said, were sub- 
ject more or less to that infirmity, and her greatest mis- 
fortunes had arisen from her having to deal with un- 
charitable, impatient people, who would not make proper 
allowances for her. 

'^The only real friend she left behind, was a poor 
coloured woman, to whom she had rendered some kind- 
ness many years ago, and whose gratitude resisted every 
subsequent trial. I never think," continued Emilia, **o( 
this unfortunate relation, without having my old convic- 
tions renewed, that a bad temper sweeps away social 
iiappiness like a deluge. If we scrutinize the domestic 
'onditions of almost all our neighbours, we cannot fail 
JO find temper at the bottom of most of their misfortunes. 
My good friend Mrs. Altorf, has health, and wealth, 
ind friends, and fine children, and high estimation in 
M>ciety; but the temper of her husband casts a spell 
ipon her destiny. I went to see her yesterday, and 
Hras sorry to find her pale and thin; but she received 
me with a benign smile, and said she was in her usual 
Health. I sat two hours, during which her countenance 
resumed its former animation, and she conversed with 
ber usual good sense and cheerfulness. Presently^ 
however, a bell rang long and loud, — she sprang up and 
turned pale, though she endeavoured to smile away her 
emotion. She quitted the room, and I heard the voice 
of her husband, as if in fury, for some minutes. One 
of the little girls ran into the rooiiti, and innocently laid 
her head in my lap, with her soft eyes turned uf»ward^ 
mib a silent, thankful expression. S\i.e ii^ Vfv^^l 
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listening to her father's voice. < Mamma s^pli papa i 
sorry because the cows have got into the cornfield, an 
eaten up a great deal of the fine corn that was to mak* 
bread for us next year.' There was a boy of nine year 
old in the house, a nephew of my friend's husband. H( 
repeated the word aorry with a shrewd emphasis, and 
then observed unceremoniously enough, ^ Uncle is as 
mad as fire, I know, for he gave me a knock on the head 
for nothing at all.' ^Fie, Charles,' said the little girl, 
< mamma says it is not respectful for us to accuse papa 
of being angry.' Just then, my friend returned pale 
and trembling, but suppressing her emotion heroicallyi 
she resumed the conversation where we had left off, 
and dropped, as if accidentally, some notice of a 
serious accident, that had befallen her husband's farm- 
ing operations in the course of the morning. ^ He hai 
been obliged to take strict cognizance of it,'- said she 
^ as it is not the first time that great 1<M8 has accrued t 
us from the negligence of our coloured people.' 
,. " When the master of the house entered, I could no 
help regarding him scrutinizingly. His features ar 
regular, and he would be called a handsome manb 
those who do not require a pleasant countenance as a 
indispensable constituent of manly beauty. There wa 
a cloud . on his brow, which seemed to overshadow hi 
eyes, and darken their expression, as the summer clou 
obscures the landscape, when it gathers dark and dens 
athwart the blue face of heaven. All his features ap 
peared to lower under its influence, and the muscles ( 
his fab« had lost their elastic property, by habitual ten 
sion. He smiled indeed, and took my hand with a 
appearance of cordiality; but there was more of lighl 
ning than sunshine in his smile. It came like an electri 
flash from his overclouded brow, and only remained Ion 
enough to make its darknesa ^\VA«. 
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^1 codd not help sinking into silence on his entrancoy 
ind moralizing on the nature of that evil which sheds 
so fatal a blight over the fairest prospects. < Here,' 
flionght I, ^ is every essential to human happiness, save 
one» and the want of that renders all the others nugatorj. 
Who can be happy within the influence of a volcano, that 
sends forth threatening^ smoke habitually, and showert 
down the red lava stream on all around, so as to scorch 
and wither every tender affection— every social sympa- 
thy.' The very children hang their heads at the ap* 
proach of the being, whose presence should warm them 
into life and joy. Who can witness such a spectacle, 
and persist in the too common assertion, that a bad 
temper is but a trifling defect? Is it possible that any 
person, endowed with the common feelings of nature, 
can be happy in the whirlwind of a troubled spirit-^n 
the incessant bursting forth of the stormy elements of 
passion? Assuredly not, will be the answer of every 
rational being, ifhe love of peace is natural to us. The 
peace which passeth understanding, is the promised re- 
ward of the virtuous. Can a violent temper enjoy that 
peace? Could the Almighty have chosen it as a reward 
for his own people, had it not been an invaluable bless- 
ing? Then how can man be said to prepare himself for 
future bliss, by a life of wrath and discord?" 

These remarks of Emilia struck me forcibly, and I 
determined to give them to you verbatim, as I cannot 
improve any thing that comes from the treasury of her 
mind. Our conversation contained much more valuable 
matter on the same subject, which I will transmit to you 
in another epistle, having already exceeded the bounds 
of moderation in this. 

Adieu, my dear young friend, may the blessing of a 
meek and quiet spirit be shed upon you, and all with 
i9hom destiny maj connect you. 
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Mt Dear Mart, •- ''-..^'»' ■- 

I promised at the^close of my last lettteV' ViM 
you the substance of my conyersation with 'EmSSiMm^Tk 
subject which then engrossed our thoughts, was of "^ 
deeply interesting nature, and drew forth all the d» 
quence of this accomplished woman. I think I h&YC 
already remarked to you, th^ facility and beauty wiib 
which she sketches living characters. On the occasioa 
above mentioned, she gave me lively representations ol 
two of her near connexions, whom I shall call Portia and 
Flavia. 

These females were both conspicuously endowed bj 
nature with a rare assemblage of tastes and talents 
Their fortunes were sufficient to procure them ever] 
advantage afforded by our country, for the improvemen 
of natural talent Their progress was so exactly simi 
lar, that it was impossible for their teachers to assigi 
the palm of superiority to either. Things were in thi 
state when they both returned home, to enter the world 
at the age of eighteen, under the most favourable auf 
pices. 

<<I was at the same age myself," said Emilia, <<an 
was invited to spend a month with my two cousins, 
perfectly remember the impression made on me by thei 
first appearance. They were both beautiful, graceful 
and accomplished. I feasted my eyes on their loveli 
ness, as they flitted about the drawing room togethei 
followed by many an admiring gaze. Portia was blu 
eyed and fair haired, which gave her an inexpressibi 
f fofbness of air and countenance. Flavia had deep seated 
L /kU Mack ejeSj that seemed to WndV^ V^u^oLVSck %. i^ 
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jecting brow. At first, I thought Portia insipid, and 
I tamed with preference to the decided expression of 
I Flavia's countenance^ but mj opinion changed before 

tihe first interview was over. The company seemed de- 
siroot in hear these two ladies perform on the harp 
' Flafk was applied to with earnest solicitations, by one 
^ futj. She refused decidedly, saying that it would take 
tv9 hours to string and tune the harp, and she had not 
patience to undertake it ^I leave that drudgery to 
Portia,' said she, <I'm sure if I say nothing, it will be 
done to my hand to-morrow.' In the course of the 
evening, Portia approached her sister, and said in a low 
Toice, ^ I have tuned the harp, Flavia, will you go and 
plaj for our friends? — ^you know I am sadly out of prac- 
tice.' ^ No, no,' said Flavia, < I can't play: I hate to 
be exhibited as a spectacle. ' ^ But, sister, there are so 
many of our true friends and relatives present, surely 
you will not refuse to oblige them?' ^ Indeed, but I will !' 
returned she, * I know if I begin by playing for every 
body, I shall have a terrible time of it.' Much more 
passed, which I will not detail, but in the course of the 
levening, Portia sat at the harp and played persever-' 
ingly. She looked fatigued, but continued to play each 
tane that was called for. When the company retired, 
she asked me to accompany her to her mother's apart- 
ment. When there, she showed me a terribly inflamed 
finger, which she proceeded to have dressed with some 
suitable application. ^ The reason I pressed Flavia .to 
play,' said she, ^ was, that this finger has been long in 
such a situation, that I could not play on the harp with 
it I am of course much out of practice, and it was not 
only disagreeable, but painful to me to perform to night.' 
From this time, I thoroughly understood the tempers of 
the two sisters, though perhaps it may seem strange to 
judge 80 decidedljr from such trifiin^ ^t^m^^^» ^>^\^ ;^ 
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difl{K>9itioii to oblige even in trifles, denotes a dinn 
terested character^ and the contrary is a sure token 
selfishness. Even in the small particular above men' 
tionedy as straws show how the wind blows, so do th^ 
veriest trifles prove faithful indications of the predomi- 
nant temper of individuals. 

<< I have often wondered to hear ladies pertinacioadj 
refuse to sing or plaj for their friends, because they 
happened to be > not in the vein' themselves. It cer- 
tainlj argues very little for the disinterestedness of the 
individual, who cannot practise self-denial in so small a 
matter, to give pleasure to a friend or fellow creature. 
We are all prone to reason from analogy; and for mj 
part, I never hear a young lady resist obstinately the 
importunities of her friends to play or sing, that I do 
not imagine her in situations of greater importance; foi 
instance, suppose her solicited to watch beside a sicl 
friend, would she not object to lose her rest for a whoh 
night? or is she requested to give her time to som< 
charitable institution-— can she practise the self-denia 
necessary to sit a day at her dull needle, when sh 
could not sit half an hour at her harp or piano? I 
short, can she deny herself in matters of importance 
when she cannot do it in the smallest particular? 

^^ It may be said, perhaps, that disappointing so sligl 
a wish, cannot be fairly ranked as a proof of disobli| 
ingness. I think otherwise myself. When I hear 
young lady resist the entreaties of a dozen friends 1 
beguile the time with music, I certainly set her down i 
a person unused to deny herself for the gratification i 
others. If she does happen to be out of practice, let hi 
show that this is a fact, by actual experiment. Thei 
may be persons present, so little fastidious as to admit 
her performance even under such disadvantages. A 
MDf nte, a real good temper vrW\ i^Quv^t V^t \a ^^^^<^ 
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to their importunities. But," said Emiliai <<the subse* 
ipent lives of these two relations of mine, proved that 
■J prognostics were correct Portia was uniformly 
ttldi gentle, and obliging. Flavia had a blunt, abrupt 
Banner, that disgusted and alienated her friends. Some 
persons of the same temper upheld her, and declared 
Aat they admired firmness and sincerity. But firmness 
ought not to degenerate into obstinacy, or sincerity into 
rodeness. Some people mistake obstinacy for perse- 
verance. They are very different things, surely; as 
different as virtue and vice. Obstinacy is a persistence 
in ndf-wiU; perseverance is a steady pursuit of abstract 
good. To hear persons claim merit for persisting in 
having their own way, when another way would baye 
been better, is ridiculous; but when we see people car- 
rying on an arduous undertaking in defiance of obstadea, 
because great general good is to result from their suc- 
cess, we give them the praise of perseverance. 

'^ Portia and Flavia both undertook a Sabbath School. 
It was a new thing, in a very godless neighbourhood, and 
net with vehement opposition. Portia worked silently 
against the mass of prejudice which opposed her. She 
visited the neighbours; bore with their ignorance; dis- 
tributed tracts; and strove unremittingly to make her 
way clear. She treated the children so tenderly, and 
overlooked their incapacity with so much Christian 
eharity» that she soon won the hearts of children and 
parents. Flavia inveighed loudly and openly against 
the stupidity and ignorance of people, who had never 
had any opportunity of being enl^^tened. She declared 
that she would persist in the school, just to prove to the 
vrrong-headed neighbours that she was not a person to 
be borne down by clamour. She persisted in enforcing 
strict rules, that had been organized for a far different 
ilate ofBocietjr. Portia proposed that \hey Atfs^<^ dxv« 
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up rules for themselves, suited to their peculiar circunt 
Btauces, and draw the people bj. degrees into the neceS' 
MTj restrictions. Flavia disdained this temporizing 
policj: she would have all or nothing. After quarrelling 
with one or two good, plain people, and making herself 
unpopular with all the neighbourhood, she withdrew from 
the school, saying that she had kept it long enough to 
prove her perseverance, and she was convinced that no 
good could be done to such a set of dolts. Portia con- 
tinued the ochool until she left the neighbourhood on her 
mirriagev and ii to this day blessed bj the rich and poor 
tiuit she left behind. 

**The two naters carried their distinctive character- 
iaticB with them into conjugal life. Portia set such ai 
example of meekness and gentleness to a quick tempered 
husband, that she succeeded in teaching him to correct 
his onlj conspicuous fault She is now surrounded by a 
fine family of dutiful, amiable children, whose tempers 
are modelled bj her own. Her husband is one of the 
most excellent men in society, and they exhibit a beau- 
tiful example of conjugal happiness. Flavia makes a 
a harsh tyrant to a gentle, tame-spirited man, who has 
submitted to her yoke until he bears it without a mur- 
mur. She is dreaded in her neighbourhood as an over* 
bearing persoDy whose very favours are so ungracioni 
bestowedy fliat few care to solicit them. Her featai 
have assumed the expression of her prevailing humi 
There is harshness and moroseness in her eye; her brow 
is covered with premature wrinkles; and deep furrows 
have taken the place of the plumpness of health in her 
cheeks. Portia^ on the contrary, is still beautiful. She 
has such an air of placid contentment, that the few ra- 
vages which time has made* are unnoticed. I saw her a 
year ago, surrounded by her family. Time had laid his 
hMadao ligkUj on her, that I cou\d not t^sXyia ^i^\MX>x!i 
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that twenty years had passed over her head since her 
lurriage. Her daughters are liberal copies of their mo- 
ther. The whole family combined, exhibit a picture 
of domestic felicity, delightful to the eye and heart. I 
could not help saying inwardly, < and all this happiness 
flows from the silent, secret source of a serene temper! 
Ooe single individual has been able to work out all this 
good, out of the motley materials which constitute the 
business and pleasure of life. Surely a good temper is 
a wide spreading, deep seated, strong woAing agent of 
comfort and peace in this world. How apt are people 
to overlook or undervalue this quality !--8iirely it it 
above price!' 

^I spoke to Portia freely on the sabject of her do- 
mestic happiness, and told her what I had heard of her 
sister's different situation. She sighed deeply, and an- 
swered, ^Alas! I never could convince Flavia of the 
importance of cultivating a gentie temper. "When she 
joined the church, I reminded her, that gentleness, 
peace, and meekness, were the fruits of the Spirit, and 
that courtesy, and whatsoever things are lovely, were 
enjoined by divine command. She affirmed that the 
possession of these graces depended on the constitu- 
tional temperament. I affirmed that th^ were the 
IMults of the operation of the Holy Spirit on the re- 
Jlired heart I warned her honestiy, not to persist in 
wisidering the frequent failures of her temper^ as a cir- 
cimstance of Httie importance. I pointed out the ne- 
cessity of proving to the world, that Christianity is really 
a regenerating principle, by exhibitilig its most intrinsic 
graces in outward demeanour. I showed her the dan- 
ger of indulging her innate propensities^ under the plea 
of their having been implanted in her nature as prin- 
ciples of action. I told her, that it was already «iVft.^<^ 
s^gaioBt CbrigtiAna, that though they ptoCeaieA. \iv«^\^«i!^ 
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and gentleness, they were men of like passions with the 
unregenerate portion of mankind. None of mj argu- 
ments were successful. I tried again, on the loss of our 
mother, to convince Flavia of her error. She spoke of 
the comfort and strength she derived from religion. I 
said to her, cannot you apply to this same strength- 
giving principle for aid, when you are assailed by lesser 
trials? If you are unable to contend with them alone 
and unaided, surely ftA are permitted to call for that 
help which is promised to the weak. You seem to con- 
aider the evil of a hasty, impatient temper, as too trifliDg 
to demand the help of the Holy Spirit. Is it that yon 
think the agent too grand and powerful to be employed 
on such an occasion? Surely, if a lesser agent will nol 
suffice, you are justified in calling in a greater, eves 
the greatest of all. Do you think it derogatory to cal- 
upon the Omnipotent to check the outpourings of iitath 
or the turbulence of impatience? Does not this evi 
spring from the hearty out of which are thit issues of lifi 
— and has not God promised to change your heart? I 
seems to me, that you are keeping back a part of hi 
just dues, when you withhold that which he might rec 
tify, and render fit to serve him. But there is such < 
thing as putting an evil out of sight, instead of findiDj 
a remedy for it. That which you call perbeveranci 
seems to me but a self-willed determination not to see • 
fault, that is conspicuous to all the world but yoursel! 
Oh, my sister! call upon God to throw in the healiD 
branch in the bitter fountain of your heart, and cause \i 
waters to flow forth gently and sweetly through the sc 
cial circle. As there is no evil too great for him to miti 
gate, so there is none too small to be brought under hi 
influence. Only superficial Christians hesitate to resoi 
to religion on all occasions. It is a mistake, to suppof 
tbMtitiB not to be broug;Vit inio cQmmQ\i\x%^. \V& ^^aXk 
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triamphs are visible in the manner in which it teaches 
and enables us to perform our social duties, even in mi- 
nute detail. You may never be called to act a dis- 
tinguished part as a Christian; but jou will be required 
to show forth the beauty of Christian doctrines in jour 
habitual deportment. Our faith may be more effectually 
prpved by performing small duties with a right spirit, 
than by undertaking uncommon services for which wt 
ire not qualified. 

*''You know,' continued Portia, <that my dear sister 
rejected this counsel, and yet it has proved effectual in 
correcting an evil temper in one of my daughters. She 
10 much resembled Flavia by nature, that I felt great 
uneasiness on her account; but the Lord has granted 
mj prayers, and prospered my exertions. She is now a 
dear child.' In fact, the girl to whom she alluded, was 
one of the most gentle and docile of her little flock; 
though I plainly discerned the suppressed fire in her 
full black eye, and once or twice trembled lest the light 
should flash forth; but it was too effectually quenched 
bj divine grace, ever to be rekindled. 

^After remaining some time with Portia," continued 
Emilia, " I called on her sister^ on my return home. Alas! 
the contrast was saddening to my heart* You remember 
I told you, that the sisters were equal in every thing 
»bat temper. This single point of discrepancy had, in 
time, wrought out a disparity too wide ever to admit of 
future approximation. Flavia had given up all her ac- 
complishments, on the plea of their being incompatible 
trith household duties. Her poor husband was pas- 
sionately fond of music, but she had prohibited both hit 
flute and violin. She said his taste was not correct^ wl 
his music distracted her. One of her daughters showed 
hereditary talent for music, but she would not allow it 
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to be cultivated, because her own experience had prove 
tlie inutility of such pursuits. I sighed, and thought < 
the harmonious tones of Portia's harp and piano, wbic 
were put in requisition every evening, for the amuse 
ment of the family and guests. I thought of her daugh 
ters, who perfbrmed admirably, while their father ap 
plauded that domestic use of accomplishments which hi 
loved. < Portia's girls,' said he to me, for he loves t( 
call th^m hers — < Portia's girls have no idea of exhibitiB| 
their accomplishments. They have no wish beyond tha 
of amusing their parents and friends.' This is, indeed 
making a profitable use of such acquirements. To adi 
to the sum of domestic bliss, without a thought of th 
pliltry consideration of public applause. Poor Flavia^ 
manners, exhibit a restlessness and discontent, whic 
pervade all her household. She complains incessanti 
of bad servants, and tells of all their misdemeanoui 
before their faces. If her husband interferes, she sayi 
<Ah! this would not have happened, if you had bee 
any thing of a manager. — I don't think a man has a rigl 
to marry, until he knows something of managementf- 
do you, Emilia?' I replied by telling her, that her sist< 
Portia, never called upon her husband to manage with! 
doors; thinking that he had enough trouble without, o 
the farm. She immediately answered, <0h, don't te 
me of Portia's management. She has such a milk an 
water temper« that I know she can never manage wel 
I stayed a week with her once, and did not hmt h< 
scold once in that time. Now every body, with con 
mon sense, knows, that no family can be managed witt 
out scolding. It is one of the first duties of a mistresi 
to scold her servants and children, if they require it 
As this was said with a flash of the eye, betokening 
storm, I took shelter in silence." 
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So much for Emilia's narrative. May jou be profited, 
inj dear Marj, bj both warning and example. 

I am ever yours. 



; 
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LETTER IX. 

Mt Dear Mart, 

Christians are enjoined to be ^^slow to wrath," 
because ^^the wrath of man worketh not the righteous- 
ness of God.'f The J are required to be ^Mike minded" 
witi|. their hlBiiTenly Pattern, who, ^^ when he was reviled, 
revil^ not 'kg^in;" who suffered insult and reproach in 
silence; and even prayed, in the complicated agony of 
ib' ignominious death, for his blinded and hardened 
iDarder||8. We are farther told, that <^ where envying 
imd stej^ is, there is confusion and every evil work,"— 
that the ^wisdom from above is first pure, then Moce- 
ihV^ gen$hy ^udj(i^ to be entreated^ full of mercy and 
[^d works. And the fruit of righteousness is sown in 
2i&e, of them that make peace. There are also awful 
tennnciations against the lovers of wrath and strife, 
rho are in plain terms told, that they shall not inherit 
he kingdom of heaven* In short, gentleness and meek- 
less are indispensable attributes of the Christian charac- 
er* *^1Phey were eminently exhibited by the author of 
[^ristianity, and are imperatively inculcated in the 
Bible. If all Christians are required to do these things, 
rarely they will be particularly demanded from that sex, 
irho are by nature and conformation delicate and 9oft. 
The perfection of feminiqe excellence, consists in an 
anion of firmness and consistency iu the ^^c%)^tvcA ^{ 
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virtue, with meekness, gentleness, and modestj, in 
ward demeanour. There is something indescribablj 
pulsive in a boisterous, passionate, blunt, coarse fen 
Firmness is perfectly consistent with gentleness, 
rudeness is by no means essential to. sincerity; on 
contrary, the most determined purpose may be be 
forwarded by mild means, than harsh measures; 
tenderness is one of the sweetest constituents of 
friendship. Passion is always the offspring of pr 
though it is not the only fruit of that prolific i 
I can easily prove the legitimacy of its descent, sh< 
yoii be inclined to doubt my genealogical accuracy. 
What is it that excites passionP Clearlj^ it is av 
ened by the wounds which self-love or a^nlfill rec 
iii sbcial intercourse. We think ourselv^ litalitled 
certain degree of respect and observance. If it is ¥ 
held, anger inevitably ensues. We are tenacioui 
bur rights and privileged, because they indicate our 
portance in society. Any infraction of these ri^ 
rouses our resentment Harsh language excites wi 
because it is a proof of disrespect. Precisely in the 
gree that we are prone to anger, are we addicte 
pride; for if we examine ourselves faithfully, we 
find an overweening self-love at the bottom of all 
Resentments. If we did not value ourselves too hig 
#e should not be exasperated by the aggression: 
6ther8. Humility is always slow to wrath, because, 
p^cting little, it does not even discern when any s 
of its just rights are withheld. Some people thin 
Aecessary to assume an imperious aspect, when entru 
with the government or direction of others. "Fhi 
because tiiey consider the power with which they 
entrusted, as the reward of their merits or the proc 
their ability. . But when they justly reflect, that 1 
predonunMoce over others, has be^n occmotked by 
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cumstances entirely disconnected with their own merits, 
this vanity wears away. Nay, with a little self inves- 
tigation, tiiey will perhaps wonder how Providence came 
to entrust persons so incapacitated to rule prudently, 
with any measure o]^ authority. But it is a fatal mis- 
take, to suppose that a harsh imperious demeanour will 
excite a spirit of submisaion in others; it is far more 
likely to excite rebellion. Some persona think, that 
unless reproof is admimstered harshly, it can have no 
beneficial effect Surely, this is a sad error. Many 
people can be governed by mildnesSf who would prove 
utterly refractoiy to viAlfpce or coenion. Any display 
of pride or paiwon in mlers, deprives them of the re- 
spect of diMB over 'whfHn they are to beaf rule. Pteople 
must learn to govern themselves, before they can govern 
others. It is surprising how soon the menials of a fa- 
mily, find out the inqapacitiea of their superiors. They 
ire endowed with an intuitive perception of all blemishes 
of temper^ insomuch, ihat a mistress cannot be too care- 
ful to suppress every sign of excitement, before she 
commences a reproof* 

Emilia once told me, that she always took a night to 
consider an offence committed by one of her servants, 
hrfore she felt herself in a condition to administer re- 
proof. When I reflect upon the arduous duties of fe- 
male rulers in our southern states, and upon the defec- 
tive educations received by our young ladies, I wonder 
that there should be so many discreet, prudent matrons 
among us, as (to the credit of the sex) I am acquainted 
witii. Certain it is, that the educations you are in 
general subjected to, are calculated to render you 
utterly unfit for the duties of married life. Custom has 
sanctioned a mode of cultivation, that actually nourishes 
the faults, instead of the virtues, inherent in woman. 
Bhe 18 m&de studious of frivolity, and «SY^\SL^«si^% 
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while that caprice, which is alleged against her aa « 
predomiDint fUble, is ^wolutelj' nourished instead of 
being gnppressed. All the little defects of temper most 
common to human naturt, an luvugbt lato exercise, ill- 
stead of being repraMcd. Petulence^ peevishness, impa- 
tience, and childish anger, seem to be encouraged tij 
the daily course of immorat instrnctibii, now fashionaUe 
in our cities. Girls are drtrtied up for exhibition, and 
taught to consider outward amament as one of their 
highest pi-ivileges. Even in chiliJliood dress is sed*- 
lonily inculcated: ornamental articlcB are distributed 
BS rewards for good beliaviourj thus introducing an as- 
sbciitioa of ideas between fmerj and good conduct, dat 
probabljneTer will be eradicated. I have seen chiidroi 
of five and seven, or at must nine years of age, dressed 
like little women, nnd bedecked with iinerj. Of all the 
TtnitieB practised in tliig vain world, tliat is the mod 
culpable. It is the deliberate attempt to destroy the 
very germ of virtue in the young heart, by planting t^ 
Upai tree of vanity in its citadel. 

I once saw two little children jvho were cousins-ger 
man, who grew up together with an unaccountable an- 
tipathj to each other, which strengthened into actin 
enmity, as they entered life at the same time, and t^ 
the same theatre of action. A very intelligent female) 
who had been a spectator of the whole afl^r, expliuned 
the mystery to me. She said that tiieir mothers faa|ll 
been rival belles in girlhood, and rival matrons in wo- 
uanhood. These little g^rls were their first childrao, 
and were almost exactiy the same age. From infancy 
the mothers had dressed them against each other, and 
as soon as they became old enough to lend their aid tc 
this virtuous rivalry, they had entered into it witii 
eagerness. As they were both pretty children, the palm 
of /reference could not positively be asugned to either, 
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80 that, as usual in such cases, each had her partisan 
uiong the friends and dependents of her mother. They 
attended the same schools, and went to the same partiesi 
of course, the competition was incessant My friend 
aisured me, that she had seen one of them, at the age of 
frre years, colour all over her face, neck, and bosom, 
with genuine rage, on hearing her rival extolled as a 
beautiful ^rl. When they grew up, and were brought 
out at the same time, it was expected that open strife 
woald ensue. This expectation was verified by the fol- 
lowing singular incident 

Just as the young ladies were preparing to enter life, 
one of the mothers drew a prize of five thousand dollars 
in the lottery: before this event, they had been in equal 
circumstances; not positively rich, bat independent It 
was rightiy conjectured, that the successful mother 
would expend some of her wealth in decorations for her 
daughter. There was a splendid piece of silk in lown^ 
which was fixed upon as the robe of honour for the 
young belle, who insisted, as it was an unique in taste 
and beauty, that her rival should have no chance of 
sharing it with her. She tKejrefore purchased so much 
of the piece, as to leave but a remnant behind, enough 
to tantalize her cousin, but quite too little to make a 
fidl dress. Both mother and dkughter were pleased, 
however, to hear that the remnant had been purchased 
by their relations, and they solaced themselves with 
fte amiable anticipation, of the awkward and ungraceful 
effect of the scant garment, contrasted with the gor* 
geous sweep of a full and ample robe, in the extremest 
latitude of fashion. 

The evening arrived, and the full dressed belle swam 
h&to the ball room, armed cc^-a-pie, for conquest She 
looked round in vain for her cousin. At length she des-> 
p/ied her across the room, dancing vi\\!ti a. N^rj \asl^'<^ 
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some youth, nrho seened to be particularlj attentive. 
A pODg of envj mingled with the exultation of the mo-* 
ment. The young lady looked singularly attractive, in 
a robe of snow white muslin, and a wreath of white 
roses bound around her brow. All was simplicity apd 
laste, happily contrasted with gorgeous magnificence^ 
which never shows to advantage in early youtli* Plra- 
sently the young lady who was dancing, approached h« 
cousin. She affected great fatigue, and forced herself 
on the same seat, requesting her partner to call a little 
negro girl from the next room, who had her smelling 
bottle in charge. The young gentleman obeyed, sad 
the lady leaned on her cousin's shoulder for support 
Presently the expected perfume bearer came, and de* 
posited the bottle in the hands of her languishing mis- 
tress. In doing this, she pressed so close to the splea- 
didly apparelled young lady, that their garments came 
in contact ^^O la," exclaimed the black girl, in well 
feigned surprise, '^if Miss Lucy's gown an't just like 
mine!" In truth, the little negro was daintily clad in 
the remnant of that silk which had been the source of 
such triumphant feelingSiP-^The young lady saw, and 
fainted; — the mother burst into a paroxysm of rage; and 
poured forth the long suppressed flood of envy and en« 
mity, which had so loflg curdled at her heart's core. In 
a few days she removed with her whole family, where 
she never has been since heard of. 

Such is the fearful result of that emulation, which the 
apostle wisely ranks with other less equivocal passions. 
In a noble, upright mind, it sometimes prompts good ac- 
tions; but it is a stimulant of doubtful die, and can never 
be safely recommended. There is such a proneness in the 
human heart, to get hold of evil instead of good, where 
they are commingled together, that it is safer to avoid 
/siicb mixtures. No one can thoroughly ent^r u^ion im- 
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frofeaMnt of any sort, with enaktiiHli for a guide, with- 
•It fiwlii^ it digeneratei by impOTcepUUe degrees, into 
Mvy. Indeeif . it is bot a speciona modification of the 
lime vice. Sniibtiott, lUlgerlj followed, pcoduces strife* 
ind that awakena aliger, which immediately transforms 
fte boasted atmahnt to Tirtue, into a malignant passion. 
A requires a fprer heart than nsoally &lls to the lot of 
9MDi to follow eageriy the example of any one indi- 
Mdual^ wUhout bttug excited to impropeF feeling towards 
the prototype. .. 

ChciatianSy mfMfir Ifaiyy are luckily exempted from 
Ibe tegq^tioA^UDliilg ialD the vice of envy, by having 
m hrighlt an egamjlo i( eisacy virtue before them, that 
Ikay ne^^ntt .inen. a8ito*-tB contemplate lesser and 
Ttore^ipperfoet patterns.' While they contemplate the 
Iri^tnass of his gLocy, there is no room for subordinate 
fcelings wUhin them. When we look abroad on the 
ttass of human beings, engaged in various avocations, 
ilmoBt all tending to increase, instead of diminishing 
flkeir natural corruption; we are tempted to exclaim-* 
f* What headlong feeling drives these thoughtless mor- 
tils to perdition?" But when wc begin' to scan indivi- 
dual case*— when wo take man by man, and woman by 
woman, our wonder is increased. Here is one who 
makes himself miaeraUe by a single vicious propensity; 
when the grace of God, if he would seek it, is ready to 
amend him — to make him a new being. Here is another, 
who has but a little blemish in his moral character. At 
first it was scfircely visible^ %ut, alas, like the signs of 
leprosy in the garment, it daily spreads, and widens, 
and deepens, and lengthens, until it will soon extend 
over the whole man. It will become one foul blotch, 
and infectious canker. Oh! is there no remedy?— 
There sits the universal Physician. He has pledged 
his omDipotent truths that he will hea\ a\\ yiVq ^ Va\ak&u 
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Why do not all fs? Aln, alas! it is ind«a4^tl|wfi 
to see accountable rMng8».thM. use Ifeeir f ree mil i 
the deliberate agent of their ruin. B(itaniliien shoal 
more particularly seek this mighty source, of streDgtkj 
since they are weak themielvesytJindjMHrB to endure tk 
weakness and wickedness of '^thosear^ have itile oyv 
them. There is »mLsSl moee beautiful ^picture in tha 
whole Bible, than Ikat of Mary <isittingr at tiie feet"i( 
Jesus. The expression denotes at once humility of miiidi 
and a desire to acquire infonpatioUfK St. Paul vses the 
term to express a state of pupilage. -. Why do^^ot the 
whole sex sit at Jthe feet Q^jOsii^iY He not only allowed 
it in Mary, but extolledjifr wji^h .t^e emphatiqi.decla«- 
tion, that she had chosen fh^jgood part,^k}ch should ost 
be taken from her. This is great encourageii}ent to 
women, and it would seem as if this act. of reverence 
and affection, entitled her to peculiar evidences of his 
favour, as he afterwards raised her brother from ttie 
dead, Mary! will not you too sit at his feet? — be 
assured it is your safest and most proper place. I cai 
propose no scheme for your future welfare half so ef 
fectual as that. * Perhaps you do not know how to sit a 
his feet?<— I will assist you with my advice and sugges 
tions. 

The time which you spend in devout meditation, read 
ing holy things, and praying, is spent at his feet Le 
no trifling portion of each day be spent there. Opei 
your heart and your Bible. Bring in regular array al 
your faults; your besetting sins; yOur temptations 
your wants. Plead earnestly, and urge the divin 
promises that have encouraged you to come. Select a 
the close of each day, the things which have most im 
peded your holiness or happiness, bring them with yoi 
to the feet of Jesus. If your temper has been refrac 
tory — ^if you have been peevish, fretful, impatient, angry 
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iDJiist, uncharitable in judgment, suspicious, jealous — 
(oh, what a hydra-headed monster is temper! — his name 
fa legion) — ^if you have felt any or many of these 
Koutges, sit at the feet of Jesus until you have told 
inm all your grievances, and felt by faith, that he has 
heard your enumeration. Sometimes you may have 
focb a heavy consciousness of sin, that you are afraid 
or ashamed to go. Remember that the more sinful you 
are, the more urgent is your necessity for ^ Saviour's 
lid. Can staying away do you any good? On the con- 
trary, it may increase your burden, if it does not harden 
par heart. If we come every day, we have enough to 
Wng: ^Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof." It 
is unwise and unsafe, to let our sins accumulate before 
we acknowledge them. Let us run up no accounts of 
tbftt sort, lest perchance we overlook some items, which 
Satan will be glad enough to pick up, and keep till the 
last day. If people were particular in carrying the sins 
of each day to the throne of grace, there would not be 
that flood tide of sin which rushes in upon the death- 
bed, and so often overwhelms the departing soul. Be- 
ades, if you go every day to the feet of Jesus, you will 
be prepared to meet the occurrences of each succeeding 
day, with a right spirit Sudden joy or sudden sorrow, 
will not destroy your equanimity. Your mind will be 
kept in peace, because it is staid on him, from whom 
Gomes every event of your life. Ask his counsel. Go, 
with the Bible in your hand, and ask him what are the 
duties of women. You will there learn, that women are 
subordinate to men, but that they have many precious 
privileges. They were the favoured pupils of Jesus. 
Towards them he extended signal degrees of mercy. 
He will teach you humility and gentleness. After sitting 
at his feet, you cannot go into the ball room or the 
tbettre. You cannot fall into a pas%voii m^ ^^^x \^- 
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wiliie- 

Gid. 

Okf my dtar Marj, womemket mj iajii iim, to at 
4ail J at tW liecc cC JcsH» aad hriag bcfive ym all joir 
piiewtmct*, ¥mr v«fUs» da matt Mgjkct or sli^t iUs 
fmHtfit; it is piecioas bejoad rif i rwiiatt or cancep- 
tioB* The greater jaar dificalties aaj be, tke longer 
tlie time joo ouHt ipead wiik him. Do not let o^ 
arocalimif call joa oC Ecmaaber wlio has said^ *^SeA 
jt first lihe kii^dom of God and his ligfiteousness, and 
all other thinp shall be added unto jou." Remember 
the Saviour's rebake to Martha. Oh, maj joa*be a 
bright example of Christian worth, mj Marj, and glo- 
rify the name of your Father in heaven. 

.^ I am most truly yours. 



* 
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LETTER X. 

At Dear Mart, 

I have endeavoured to guard you against the evils 
if temper^ and I will now saj something on the subject 
>f inordinate sensibility. I do not mean that sickly 
exuberance of self-love, which I once warned yon 
against; but the excess of sincere and honest feeling. 
Women are proverbially soft hearted: nature, educa- 
tion, and the customs of society, combine to foster their 
sensibilities. Their state of dependence on man, makes 
them peculiarly sensitive; for, having no security but 
fab tenderness againt the many ills of life, if that re- 
source should fail, they are left desolate. Yet believe 
me, in many instances, the patience and forbearance of 
the stronger sex, are too severely tested by the ill 
governed tenderness of woman. I have observed in 
females, an unreasonable tenacity of opinion, in trifles 
beneath the serious consideration of rational minds. 
They require a thousand petty observances, which 
weary and disgust their lofty minded superiors. It is 
certainly bad policy to persist in these re^iuisitions. 
Whatever sacrifices man may choose to make to his fe* 
male companion, should be graciously received; but if 
iNf manifests unwillingness to give up what she, per- 
eUnce, most earnestly desires, let her take a lesson in 
sdf-denial, and submissively resign it. She will find 
her happiness promoted in the end, by any resignation 
of self-will she may have strength to put in practice. 
Much of the misery that abounds in conjugal life, might 
be spared through the observance of this rule. But 
women, in general, seem more tenacious of their rights, 
m proportion to the requisite abrid^<^\i\. ^1 ^«cs^< 
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They hold fast that which they should surrender with- 
out a murmur. There is but one rule for conjugal obe* 
dience, and that is, that the woman should obey all sucb 
requisitions as are consistent with her higher duties. If 
s)ie is unfortunately yoked, unequally with an unbeliever, 
she must obey God firsts and her husband afterwards. 
But this is a situation, in which fio considerate Christtan 
female will ever voluntarily place herself. A woman 
who loves God, and desires to serve him, will never 
risk uniting herself with one who is still in the darkness 
of unbelief. She has no right to expect a blessing on 
any prayers she might intend to put up for her partner) 
for God has only promised his blessing to tliose who 
move in the prescribed path of duty, and the precept is 
imperative, that the believer shall not enter the conjugal 
state with the unbeliever. Who could venture to say 
to Grod — ^^ Lordy%liave disobeyed thy commands, never- 
theless, I expect a blessing upon the forbidden step I 
have taken. I have married a man who denies the 
Saviour who died for him: he treats with coldness er 
contempt my religious profession. He considers mj 
dearest bope as a wild chimera, and the object of my 
dearest affections as a fabled being: and yet I expect 
to be happy with him; to be able to reconcile my duty 
to him, with my duty to you, so that neither will clash 
with the other 1" Is not this strange reasoning? Bat I 
forewarn you, my dear girl, that the hope of beiDg 
happy in such an union is vain. Nay — I dare not even 
promise you security in such a state! How can the 
love which is felt for an infidel, be productive of hapfn- 
ness to a vital Christian? Can a wife bear to think ol 
the probable doom of the man she loves? can she love 
him truly, and endure the thought of an endless sepa- 
ration from him? — Surely not. There are impedi* 
ments in this bad world ta con\vi^t^Y\cAl^>V\>icw^s»^^thif 



most insurmountable one. The Terj acuteness of sen- 
»3itUtj which characterizes women, operates to tke 
destruction of their happiness, in such a cas0. 

The advice which I now give you, dear Mary, to curb 
even jour amiable feelings, will tend to prepare jou 
bt happiness in the married state. When I think how 
mnch misery is occasioned by the ungovemed sensi- 
bility of women, I feel inconceivable anxiety to warn 
jou on this head. Excess of all kinds is to be avoided, 
hXkd we may love those with whom we are connected iu 
this life idolatrously, and thus lay ourselves open to the 
awful penalty of God's violated law. If we love God 
supremely, there is no fear of our exceeding in the 
measure of our subordinate affections; yet, trust me, 
my dear girl, there is more pain than pleasure in inor- 
dinate attachments to our kindred dust. Women are 
most pron^ to commence conjugal lifi^ by expecting the 
same devoted attention from the husband, that they re- 
ceived from the lover. This expectation will almost 
always be disappointed; for when the cares and avoca- 
tions of life press hard upon the head of a family, he 
has not that time for cultivating his tender feelings, that; 
his unoccupied hours of youth afforded. It is a fatal 
error, for a woman to suffer herself to be soured by per- 
ceiving this inevitable change. She had far better lay 
up firmer materials for domestic happiness, than those 
gathered from the romance of a youthful attachment I 
have known wives make themselves completely miser- 
able, because their husbands were wanting in some 
little trivial attention, which they had been accustomed 
to pay the mistress or the bride. That morbid sensi- 
bility, which watches every turn of the eye, and every 
tone of the voice, lest perchance they should indicate 
some change of feeling, is the scourge of both parties in 
married iit'e. True affection \a a d\g[v\&<^^ ^ixA ^liSXKk^ 

h2 
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feeliog, that needs not snch daintj aliment to maintain 
it It is snppKed by a perennial flow of vital kindnesSi 
springing from the heart, and sanctioned by the under- 
standing. It looks not to trifles as signs of its existence, 
for it perrades every impvlse, and reigns in every action* 
Yet this deep and abiding love, may exist without thoie 
exterior observances, which marie rather the requisttiiMM 
of the wife, than the spontaneous tenderness of the 
husband. They may be exacted until they become me- 
chanical and unmeaning, if not irksome and disi^ree* 
able. Why should it be said of women, that they aii» 
always unreasonable in their exactioBs of attention and 
respect from their husbands? I>oes not this evil some- 
times arise from vanity, which is gratified by exhilnting 
its power, or from a desire of being conspicuous amongst 
married people less tenacious of these observances? I 
once walked in the dark after a married couple, who 
littie dreamt they had an auditor, and I heard the wife 
reproach her husband vehemently, for his want of atten- 
tion toward her during the evening: ** You neither brought 
me refreshments, nor turned over the leaves of my munc 
book, nor asked me if my headach had gone off, during 
the party," said she. ^^ Indeed, my dear," said the 
husband, ^you were surrounded by so many who paid 
you these attentions, that I thought my presence would 
be superfluous. As for your headach, I thought of that 
I assure you, but you looked so blooming and handsome, 
that I was in hopes you could not be suffering bodilj 
pain." "Perhaps,^' said she, quickly, **you thought 
me deceitful, and did not believe in the reality of mj 
headach?" **0, my dear! how can you believe me ca- 
pable of such odious suspicion,— did I ever give you 
reason to doubt my perfect reliance on your word?" "1 
don't know," said she, peevishly $ *<you are strangely 
Meted f I think; at least 1 am not aa Vi^vV^'» w ^ak^fe- 
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:ure of jour affections, as I used to be." ^< dear," ex- 

claimed the husband, ^this is both unkind and unrea- 

aonable." The wife here burst into tears. ^ I knew,'' 

sobbed she, *^ that mj time of misery would soon come, 

but I little thought, when I came out this evening, of 

hearing such bitter reproaches!" ^Hush, hush! mj 

dear wife, I hear footsteps; don't let us make ourselves 

ridiculous." This made matters worse. The wife 

wept more bitterly, and said that her sensibility was 

seonied, and her affection slighted. How far 'the scene 

froceeded, I know not, as my way led me in a different 

direction. But I frequentiy saw this couple, and all 

my observations tended to convince me, that the lady 

was destroying her own happiness. 

I accidentally met her one day in a store, with a 
ladiant countenance, looking over some newly imported 
goods. She had just selected a silk, and had the dress 
pattern cut off*, when her husband entered. She went 
op to him, playfully, aud said, ^^ Come now, admire my 
taste, — ^look here," pointing to a silk that had just been 
rejected tts JHghtftdly unbecoming, ^^ I want to try your 
taste, and see if it is not instinctively similar to mine. 
An't this beautiful; and an't this ugly?" pointing to her 
own choice ezultingly. The poor man happened to be 
totally without taste, but he made all possil^e haste to 
agree with her, not being aware of her stratagem. Her 
brow clouded instantiy. <^ What!" said she, *^are you 
serious?— -can you think this frightful thing handsome in 
reality?" ■ ^My dear, did you not tell me you admired 
it?" «^ Yes; but I concluded of course you would under- 
stand my jest: I wanted to exhibit your taste to these 
ladies." ** Then, my dear, you wanted to exhibit what 
I have not, and never shall have." ^ Well," said she, 
'^l had hoped you would learn of me such trifles as 
Aese; but I see you disdain the Idea o{ Y^ui^XnAs^Xsi) 
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your wife: true man! after all mj hopes that you were 
unlike the rest of your sex.'* • 

I witnessed many more instances of a similar nature, 
which accounted for the change that four fleeting years 
made in both husband and wife. At the end of that 
time they left our city, and I know not what has become 
of them. I was invited, among other friends, to spend 
an evening with them before their departure, and I can- 
not give you a better lesson on the subject of ill governed 
sensibility, than by narrating circumstantially the events 
of the evening. -M 

I was one of the first guests who arrived, and as^ 
entered the passage, I heard voices pretty loud in a side 
room. ''You must have your own way, to be suce, as 
master of the house and of me," said the wife, *^ but 
you violate all my wishes, and derange all my plans, by 
your arbitrary proceedings." " My dear Esther," said 
a soothing voice, '< I am not the tyrant you represent 
If I had a reasonable wife, I should be a complaisant 
husband." ** Ay, that is always your way, — ^you lay 
your own faults upon me, and represent me as a virago; 
when every body knows I was a remarkably sweet tem- 
pered girl." ** I know you were, Esther; that was one 
of your greatest attractions to me; for I always thought 
a good temper an indispensable requisite in married 
life: but — I shall oiSend you if I go on." ** Never 
mind, speak sir," said a whining voice — **I give you 
• leave." ** Well, my dear wife, I will speak, with the 
hope of opening your eyes at last to your greatest fault, 
and my greatest misfortune. Your morbid sensibility is 
almost as great a scourge to me, as a bad temper could 
be. You are perpetually doubting my affection; and if 
you don't take care, you will yourself fulfil the prophecy 
you have so often uttered, that I shall cease to love yon 
Mltogeiher. Praj restrsdn tVie»e uut^VAor^V^ i^^VvGL'^ 
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Confide in my r^ard^ instead of lookiog to every tran- 
sient occurrence for proof of ii» sinceritj; believe my 
assertion, and you will be happy. It seems to me, that 
STery trifle that has occurred since our marriage, has 
been made to bear testimony against me; while the im- 
fsrtant steps I have taken to promote your happiness, 
btTe been omitted in the calculation. To go no farther 
iitck than this nig^t, you are reproaching me for leaving 
one of your servants behind, who would be made miser- 
able by a removal; when I am taking the most important 
#ep of my life, solely to please you. I am quitting my 
own family, to carry you among yours, because I cannot 
bear to hear you pine after your mother and sisters so 
Btuch. I don't know that my interest — ^the interest of 
my wife and children, may not suffer by this step.*' 
*^0h! say no more» I entreat," said she. ^ It is not too 
bte to stop: we will not remove. I insist on it Never 
can I bear the reproach of having ruined my family, by 
mj ungovemed sensibilities. O, that my heart were 
ossified-— that I were incapable of feeling! But I shall 
soon become callous. Yes! I feel it. I am no longer 
so sensitive as I was:, incessant reproaches must have 
their destined — ^their desired effect." Here the conver- 
sation was interrupted, by a servant's giving notice of 
my arrival. 

The husband soon entered, and greeted me cordially. 
He was pale and thin, and had a worried, harassed look; 
as if care had borne heavily on his young heart Yet 
he was prosperous in his circumstances, and possessed a 
numerous circle of respectable friends and connexions. 
He was naturally a healthy, robust man, with a cheerful^ 
buoyant temper. He led by the hand his eldest child, 
^ delicate, sickly looking boy, who has been over-nursed 
by his over-fond mother, till he looks like a pining exotic. 
) am told abe never suffered the wind q( \k!Wi^\)i V^ 
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breathe on faim, and her husband had been forced, again 
his better judgment, to flbquiesce in her injudidous sj 
tern of management* Presently, the wife herself a| 
peared, languid and «melanchol j, with tokens of soj 
pressed emotion, visible to my scrutinizing glance. SI 
had scarcely returned my salutation, when she exclaimc 
in alarm, on seeing her son sitting in an open door, ^^01 
my darling boy, you will catch your death in that draug^ 
of air. How Could you let him sit there, my dear?- 
but you never think of these things. I'm sure the po( 
child will have the croup to-night"— hm> saying, she hai 
ried him off: his father sighed deeply, and more compaa 
coming in, the conversation became genieral. 

As I have fallen upon the plan of exemplifying in 
precepts by sketches of character, I'willbegin anoth( 
letter with a contrast to this melancholy picture. Adic 
for the present, my dear girl^ if I can save you from tl 
foibles of your sex, and yet preserve their distinguishc 
good qualities in your character, I shall be most happj 

Ever your sincere friend. 



LETTER XI. 

Mt Dear Mart, 

Mr. and Mrs. Arundel have passed twenty yei 
in happy wedlock, and it is quite a privilege to 8 
them in their own home, surrounded by their numerc 
offspring. I spent a week with them, a short tii 
since, and came home with my thoughts rich in imaj 
of beauty and virtue. Mrs. A. is still a lovely woma 
/or happiness seems to have re^pair^^ ot ^t«s«q.\»^4 
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kVages of time in her person. Her hustMmd'g eyes in* 
oluntarily follow her, as she flits about her household 
nties with a grace that urould do honour to juvenile 
nears. It is delightful to hear this couple speak of each 
vQier, and give up all the merit of their happiness to 
lie one whom each delights to honour. 

^ They say conjugal happiness is rare," said the hus- 
band; *^ but I see no reason why it should be. If we 
only follow common sense, and the Christian rule of 
doing as we would be done by, there is no doubt but 
happiness would be the result We are by nature social 
b^ngs, and the laws of God encourage us to seek hap* 
{dness in social connexions; and yet there are dry^ 
steril, withered old bachelors, that will tell you, they 
dared not marry for fear of being miserable for life. 
Now for my part, the idea of misery most familiar to 
ne, is exemplified in these very old bachelors. They 
bave no one to sooth the infirmities of declining years, 
or comfort n.ature in her most comfortless state, lliey 
leave none behind to remember them, and talk with af- 
fectionate interest of their endearing qualities. And as 
for conjugal happiness being a difficult matter, why my 
wife and I will. tell you how we mani^d the thing! 
Come, Helen, let us take a retrospect of our early life^ 
and tell our friend the secret of conjugal felicity." His 
Helen smiled sweetly, and took her seat beside him. 

^< We began," said she, ^^by loving one another more 
than we loved ourselves. This made it easier to give 
up, than to persist in self-will. I well remember some 
of our difficulties, however; and when I see thousands 
Wrecked on the same shoals, I always wish I could warn 
tkem off, by stating my own experience. Mr. Arundel 
was a politician when I married him, and I thought it a 
Utter thing, to see him so taken up with what I could 
Jiot underaUnd.. Often have I been read^ \i^ c<W!K!^'KeGk> 
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when he would come with his head fall of grave, statei' 
man -like plans, instead of something pleasant and coB' 
panionable. He would sit for hours in mj presence, ai 
if he did not see me, with his mind brooding oyer abstrad 
subjects. This required a little exertion of fortitudt 
on raj part Here, he has taken me from my friendsi 
I would saj, and yet I haye none of bis society. I am 
moped to death-^-what shall I do? Must i comptaiB, 
and reproach him? O no. My heart could not frame a 
reproach. I began to think that my duty required me 
to submit to his will. That his reyeries might be ila* 
portant to other people, if not to me. O, how my heart 
beat with pleasure, when I heard him applauded vehe* 
mently for a speech, made on the very subject which 
had occupied his mind so long. If I had interrupted 
him with my selfishness, now thought I, he never would 
have been able to concentrate his attention so as to 
excel." " But you forget, Helen," interrupted the hus- 
band, ^^ how much you aided me in my labours, by in- 
dulging my thoughtful humours, and keeping every tiling 
out of my way, that could possibly give me disturbance; 
how you brought refreshments to the doof of my study, 
and knocked gently for admittance, and. always retreated 
as soon as I had partaken of your nice oake and cordial. 
It used to cost me a pretty hard struggle to let you go 
off, I assure you. If you had made the slightest move- 
ment like desiring to stay, I should have kept you, and 
then my mind would have been taken from the subject 
I was studying." "Ah!*^ said iElelen, *<I remember 
shedding some foolish tears one day, because I thought 

.you dismissed me eoldly. But I went into my room, 
and prayed that God would give.me strength to bear my 
disappointment, if I was indeed fated to have an in- 
different husband." "And I too was a little miffed," 

Mud b€f **to think that you diou\d ti«v«c o%«c \i^ «^y 
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mAi ne. 80 we were miteallj vndergoiiig the sMie 
idf-iiifltcted trials." ** I remember," said Helen, *< the 
fast large party we went to, 7011 were so much occu- 
fied with' politics, that jxm did not once approach me, 
or appear conscious of mj presence. A lady, fiunous 
br her ^irit of malicious obseryation, whispered loud 
enough for me to hear hery that you were the most in- 
different young married man sIm» had ever seen, and 
that she was sure you did not care a button for your 
wihi shortly after the party dispersed, and you tucked 
ne coldly under your arm, and carried me off, without 
spedLing one word during our walk home. As soon as 
we arrived, I left you, after bringing you your usual 
. evening refreshment,— you called with an absent air for 
a whole candle, as you intended to sit up all night I 
commanded myself as well as I could, and bade you 
good night with an unsteady voice. You did not reply, 
and I went to bed wondering if all husbands were as 
indifinrent as minie.'' ^ You were a dear good creature," 
exclaimed her husband, ^to hear with me as you did, 
tnd I hope you have since had your reward." ^ yes, 
I have indeed!*-! have wondered oftentimes since, 
whether any other women in the world had such at- 
tentive husbaiids as mine. But one of my greatest trials 
was, when I discovered how much we differed about 
the management of our children. I was jfbr bringing 
them up very delicately, and you justly determined 
that their constitutions should be case-hardened. No- 
thing but the strongest sense of duty could have made 
me submit to this terrible act of self-denial. It seemed 
to me little less than murder, to subject a delicate in- 
fant to the keen air of the morning. I have often cried 
b secret, when you gave directions for the baby to be 
carried out to walk." ^^But, my deal* Helen, though I 
was aomewhat despotic in this, yet 1 Yi«A t^'Ok&QTL wx wj 

I 
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side clearly. I was sorry for the pain I gave you, ba 
it was to save ypu from a greater suffering, that I 4eter 
mined, by resolute conduct, to rescue our dear children 
from the inevitable consequences of your injudicioufl 
fondness. I always looked forward, too, to the time 
when you would agree perfectly with, me on this sub- 
ject| being confident that your good sense would finally 
prevail over your excessive fondness, so as to dictate 
proper methods of management. If you had been one oi 
those silly women, whp never give up an idea because 
it is their own, I might have despaired of you; but you 
never were self-witled. Your mistake was a natural 
one for a young mother^ and I felt assured it would 
soon be set right" "Yes, my dear," said the happy 
wife, "and 1 owe you infinite obligations for overruling 
me in this matter, i have a sister who fell into precisely 
the same error of management; unfortunately, her hus- 
band left her to direct, and their children one half died 
in infancy, while the other half can scarcely be said to 
live in manhood, their constitutions are so slight." 

I could not help mentioning to Mrs. Arundel, as she 
said this, the debate I had heard between the husband 
and wife mentioned in my last letter. "Yes," said she, 
"I know the lady well. She is destroying her own peace, 
and that of her husband, by her unreasonable sensibility, 
When once a woman falls into the habit of exacting 
petty observances from her husband, she becomes as 
much his tyrant, as if she ruled in ail things. It has 
been said, that single drops of water falling in regulai 
succession on the head, occasion unindurable torment 
So will these petty acts of tyranny, if regularly practised, 
destroy iht peace of any man. The constant puling 
and wailing of discontent, always stating some trifling 
cause of complaint, is ji misery in itself. For a man t^ 
lire always under a cloudy counieu^iic.^^ \% «j& bad as 
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to be subjected to the vapour and smoke of London 
itself. Women do certainl j possess the power of tor- 
menting their partners, by such absurd conduct, but at 
the same time, thej trifle away their own happiness. 
Married people must either be happy or miserable toge- 
ther. When one of your limbs is in violent pain, the 
rest of the body suffers by sympathy. So it is in the 
mystic union of marriage. If one party is unhappy, the 
suffering is cast upon the other also, in a greater or less 
degree, in proportion to the degree of affection enter- 
tained by the parties for one another. There should 
be perfect confidence between a married couple, and 
yet each should be so practised in self-command, as to 
be able to endure pain or sorrow, without communi- 
cating it to the other. There should be a mutual will- 
ingness to endure each other's burdens^ and yet a 
mutual desire to suffer alone, rather than impart suf- 
fering to the dearest part of oneself. One decisive proof 
of the impropriety of a woman's governing her husband, 
may be derived from the well known fact, that really 
fine women never undertake the unbecoming task. 
Those who excel in this invidious art, are generally 
cunning, self-willed characters, without delicacy or re- 
^nement. If a woman really loves her husband, it will 
give her far more pleasure to obey him, than to govern 
him. Warm affection finds pleasure in submission, and 
delicacy shrinks from sway. Even where the female 
understanding is the strongest, a woman of refinement 
is the last to admit the fact, or to avail herself of it, by 
taking the power into her own*hands. It is always 
painful to be fbrced to acknowledge the inferiority of 
that intellect, to which one has looked fo^ support in 
the arduous duties of life." 

If I had before doubted these truths, my dear Mary, 
the manner in which I heard tbem ur^jed^ ^lA ^a^k ^<^q^ 
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exemplified on this occasion, would have proved their 
correctness. In this family there was obviously one 
pervading will, so unanimous were all the desires and 
operations of its united head. There was a freedom 
and cheerfulness among the children, which proved that 
the gloss had not been taken from nature's own light- 
heartedness, by the damps and chills of discordant 
rulers. They were so certain that their parents agreed 
on all subjects, except on those in which they had agreed 
to disagree^ that they never felt afraid of pleasing one 
at the expense of the other. To my surprise I found, 
after I left them, that one of these preconcerted differ- 
ences, was on the tender subject of religion. Helen 
was a Presbyterian, her husband an Epiacppalian; and 
they enjoyed themselves as Christians together, as if 
they had belonged to the same sect. How often have I 
known this very difference, made an excuse for alter- 
cation and ill will. But where the spirit of discord pre- 
vails, it will subsist on aliment scarce visible to common 
observers; and where it does not exist, the most im- 
portant discrepancies will fail to produce it. 

I left Mr. and Mrs. Arundel, with the delightful con- 
viction that I knew, not only one happy couple, liut that 
I knew how more happy- couples could be made; namely, 
by practising self-denial and forbearance mutually, by 
eultivating disinterested affection, and resigning the 
dear delight of giving pain, said by satirists to be so 
valuable to woman. My dear Mary, the sex deserve 
many of the severest sarcasms thrown out agunst them. 
They do not sufficiently cultivate those virtues which 
their relative duties require them to practise. Until they 
lay aside the desire of governing their husbands, and 
learn to govern themselves, they cannot be happy in 
married life. The same ener^es, wasted on a mistaken 
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idm, will suffice to produce the blessed end of peace 
and happiness. O, may you profit bj these hints from 

Your true friend. 



; 



LETTER XIL 

Mt Dear Ma&t, 

It would be counted a serious omission, were I 
to leave out of these rules for feminine propriety, some 
particular strictures on the important subject of dress. 
A taste for ornamenting the person, is perhaps desirable 
in women, who certainly owe much of their influence 
in society to external appearance. But of all the follies 
that ever perverted the principles, and debased the 
understanding of the sex« an appetite for finery is the 
most wide spreading in its evil effects. When once the 
mind becomes engrossed by this frivolous subject, it is 
inevitably frittered away into shreds and patches, as 
contemptible as the materials of a milliner's shop. 

Neatness is indispensable to the respectability of 
women. A slut can never be respected, and a lady 
cannot suffer herself to be caught in a somewhat excep- 
tionable dishabille^ without derogating in some degree 
from the dignity of her character. A wife should stu- 
diously consult the taste of her husband, and follow it 
implicitly, no matter how much it differs from her own. 
Ske owes him this piece of complaisance, and farther, 
she owes him the respectful observance of always ap- 
pearing, under every possible circumstance, neat and 
tidy in his presence. Any deviation from IVa^ t>3\^^ ^w^ 
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iafallibly be attended with the diminution of his regard 
Conjugal loye is too delicate in its texture, not t 
undergo a thousand violences from the neglect of simpli 
and obvious means of preservation. But while thi 
attention to decency and neatness is absolutely essen 
tial; the extreme so common to the sex, of extravagani 
apparel, is repulsive to common sense and common pro- 
priety. Personal vanity has done so much gross injury 
to women, that it is wonderful it should still be sedu- 
lously cultivated by those, whose experience might have 
taught them better things. Mothers are actually ashamed 
to send their daughters into mixed companies, unless they 
are dressed as expensively as others of larger fortune; 
instead of glorying in the good sense and consistency 
that would prompt a diametrically opposite conduct 
It is really to be lamented that a register cannot be kepi 
of the number of bankruptcies yearly accruing from thi$ 
single source of folly^ such an open warning might b< 
of service: as it is, we may profit by observations suci 
as these, upon the progress of this folly. 

When we see a family of ladies (mother and daugb 
ten} goifig to every party in the season; changing thei 
apparel with every fashion; vying -with the richest, an 
pressing towards the goal of invidious distinction,— w 
must not wonder if we see the heads of the famil 
looidng gloomy and embarrassed, as if a continent < 
care was laid on their shoulders; then, after plungiB 
deeper and deeper, exhausting every device to kec 
aloft a little longer, sinking at last, perhaps with igni 
miny, to the grade of the lowest, and hearing, perhap 
such rumours as theflc circulated about them — <<AI 
poor things, I was sure of it; they dressed so line, ax 
saw so much company: they have lived above themselv( 
long ago." Then follow these people into seclusioi 
Ob, what a retirement I— No consciousness of havu 
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dooe good in the seaaon of prosperityi no biessingi 
from the poor to sweeten adversity; no fund of intel- 
lectual wealth laid np against the hour of need, — but 
Wghted hopes, and disappointed ambition; perhaps re- 
crimination, that double edged weapon, that cuts to the 
quick on both sides; smothered discontent; smouldering 
idf-reproach;— oh! let us turn from this picture. 

But suppose that wealth does not fail, and that the 
ladies can continue to solace themselves with every 
Tsriety of costly apparel, until wrinkles, and gray hairs, 
and hollow cheeks, make finery ridiculous to all be- 
holders. Suppose the temper soars under this acidifying 
process, and even the idol fashion becomes dull, flat, 
and anprofitable; will, not conscience faithfully trace a 
retrospect of wasted powers of every sort, until the 
lick heart droops at the view of its own depravity? 
TVhat must be the dying exercises of a woman, who has 
thought only of dress for many long years?— who has 
thrown away time, and money, and energy, upon such a 
contemptible pursuit. Suppose her lying in the arms 
of the destroyer, withered, blighted, blasted by disease. 
Are those the arms that were covered with g^ifts or 
gold, the price of which would have made many 
able people happy? — ^look now how the wrinkJipd^ 
cleaves to the marrowless bone! Is that the hairwUdkt 
took an hour each day to arrange?— what will 
when that immortal soul is required to give an account 
of those misspent hours? Imagination shrinks from fiar« 
ther contemplation of such a picture; but we must not 
be fastidious when we are in search of improvement. 

Suppose two ladies of equal birth, ^ucation, and 
fortune. The one follows fashion through every frolic 
change and foolish ejxess. The other clothes herself 
neatly and comfortably, while the residue of her income 
is spent in discriminate charities. They both hold the 
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tenor of their way, until the time appointed for all flesh 
—the hour of death. We will pass over the death 
struggle, and suppose them both entering the everlast- 
ing doors, to stand before the judgment seat What will 
the votar J of fashion saj, when questioned on the deeds 
done in the flesh? Will she not call on rocks and 
mountains to cover her from the avenging wrath of God? 
Nay, perhaps in her agonies, like the rich man in the 
parable, she may implore that some one maj be sent to 
her companions in folly, to warn them of their inevitable 
doom. — ^The answer will be, not that they have Moses 
and the prophets, but that they have the words of Christ 
himself, to direct them in the way of life — ^they have his 
pathetic voice exclaiming, ^^ Ye will not come unto me, 
and have life.*' Oh ! may we not imagine the wretched 
victim of delusion, calling upon her who was receiving 
the reward of her good deeds, as the rich man did to 
Lazarus, for a drop of water to cool her tongue, for she 
is tormented in never dying flames ! (Start not^ ye who 
may read this with consciousness that you are persisting 
in the same folly — start not; but contemplate the pic- 
ture now, that you may be warned never to realh&e it) 

Women of the present day are without the excuse for 
these follies, which they fliight have urged at the com- 
mencement of the present century. Those were days 
of ignorance which God winked at, but now the com- 
mand to repent has been sounded far and loud over our 
gospel favoured land. Religion has arisen like the 
fabled Phoenix from her ashes, and ignorance of her 
holy requisitions, is now a wilful, heaven -daring sin. 
The standard of the gospel is about to be entwined with 
our dtar-spangled banner, and the charter of our liber- 
ties will be sealed with the blood of the atoning sacrifice. 
We will have no union between church and state; but 
religion will be the bulwark of our civil rights, because 
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; will teach us the proper way of preserviDg them. It 
as been tiiought doubtful bjr politicians, whether our 
Kirin of repuUicamam could endure. The beat method 
of ensurii^ its duration, will be by enliatiog the Lord of 
boats on our side. I am so confident that much of the 
nrtue and happiness of a community depend upon the 
manner in which women perform their duties, that I 
cannot refrain from aiding them, in my small measure, 
with warning and advice. And here, I cannot avoid 
noticing an attrocious attempt to pollute the morals of 
the rising generation, which is now making in Ten- 
nessee. 

Miss Wright was recived in America with distinctionf 
as the proteg^ of Gleneral La Fayette; and in return for 
(mr civilities^ she is disseminatiiig the poison of infidelity 
over our land. I think it a fortunate circumstance, how- 
e?er, that her unblushing violation of all the laws of de- 
cency and morality, should disgust even her partial 
hirers. Heaven, in overruling all things for our 
good, has doubtless confounded her purposes, by leading 
W to mix the antidote with the poison, before she ad- 
^nisters it. But can there be a woman who does not 
blush to acknowledge her as one of the same sex with 
herself? — She is a disgrace to ihe name of woman* But 
^he is not even as dangerous as poor Mary Wolstone* 
c^raft, who really possessed great sensibility and gene- 
ttisity of spirit, at the bottom of her rhodomontade of 
incompatible theories. She stepped forth boldly as the 
champion of her sex's rights, and really reasoned so 
Ingeniously at the commencement 6f her work, that 
^ven prudent, sensible people were apt to be infected. 
Superficial readers were not aware, that with all her 
ingenuity, she could only explain and expose difficulties, 
without removing them. After undertaking io assert 
the ri^ts of her se^, sh^ proceeds ver^ elwi^%^<l^ ^ 
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prove, that they have been unjustly infringed, but si: 
furnishes ho remedy for the evil. She reminds one < 
& physician, who can ]cnowingVy explain the nature of 
disease, without proposing a cure for it. Mrs. Woi 
stonecraft's book made a great noise about twenty-fin 
years ago. Some unfortunate young women were dc 
stroyed by the literal adoption of her tenets; but ther 
was not half as much mischief done as might have bee 
predicted. Women in general, had discretion enoug 
to determine, thiat they had better keep what wa 
allowed them in peace, than incur the displeasure c 
their legitimate rulers, by asserting greater privilege 
than their predecessors, from the time of their great pro 
genitor Eve, had enjoyed. 

But the time will come, when all these daring theorist 
will be consigned to obloquy or oblivion. Their fam 
will be like that of the infidel Voltaire; soon tamishe< 
and obscured by the discovery, that their opinions ar 
fatal to the peace of mankind. The enemies of religioi 
are the enemies of the whole race of man. They woult 
take frdm ^eir fellow beings the only remedy provider 
by Omnipotent Mercy for the ills of mortality. The; 
would shut out the healing stream from the use of thi 
diseased and dyings; and deprive mankind of presen 
peace and everlasting fblicity. I never could force m^ 
imagination to the contemplation of Voltaire's last mo 
ments. There is something too dreadful to dwell upon 
in the accumulated burst of horrors that overwhelmec 
his soul, as it received its summons to prepare for etema 
misery. He was found by his attendant, with a prayer 
book in his hand, endeavouring to repeat the petitioni 
for mercy, addressed to the being whose name he hac 
blasphemed. He had fallen, in his convulsive agonies, 
from his bed, and lay foaming with impotent despair oi 
tiie Soor, exclaiming, ^ Qh\ vrVlV he not «flLve me tQO?-< 
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tbis God whom I have denied, will not his mercj extend 
to me?" Awful spectacle! Where was then the fame 
for which he had laboured — the applause which he had 
sought? Thej could not purchase for him even a quiet 
dismissal to his place of torment. What must have 
been the condition of that emancipated spirit, when the 
dread realities of the future burst upon it — when the 
awful throne of the Redeemer appeared in sublime ma- 
jesty before its awakened vision? 

But I have wandered far from mj original subject, 
and have on]j to urge in excuse the freedom admissible 
in epistolary communications. You will not, however, 
on examination, find it hard to reconcile the condition 
of the careless and unfruitful believer, with that of the 
hardened infidel. There will be little less punishment 
awarded to the votary of dress, who has passed a whole 
life in personal decoration, than to the being who has 
denied the existence of a God: both will hear the awful 
denunciation, ^^ Depart, for I know you not!" Oh, 
could these terrible words be remembered in the hour 
of folly, would their warning be disregarded? Suppose 
they were written over the mirror of the belle, so as to 
salute her eyes, when she went to rehearse her lessons 
of vanity in private. I once heard of a pious man^ 
who^e daughter had been badly brought up by an aunt, 
to whom he had entrusted her education, while he was 
engaged in the service of his country abroad. He re- 
turned with considerable wealth, and found his only 
child ready to spend it in follies and fashions. He had 
a dressing room fitted up for her, which was elegantly 
papered, and moreover abounded in looking glasses* 
The young lady was delighted, but upon gazing atten- 
tively in the mirrors, which reflected the splendid 
paper, representing the history of Telemachus, she 
inade a strange discovery. There were ^ctoVV^ ^n^x 
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every group of figures, bearing reversed sentenci 
which could not be read bj the naked eye, but wfa 
reflected in the mirrors, they proved to be warning tei 
from Scripture. Thus, whichever way she looked, the 
were inscriptions in large characters to this effec 
<< Commune with thine own heart in thy chamber, an 
be still** — "Believe in the Lord Jesus,'* &c. The youn 
lady was first surprised, then displeased, then thoughtfu 
and ended in being converted. I will close my lettc 
here. 

Ever yours. 



LETTER XIIL 

Mt Dear Mary, 

I have lately witnessed a scene, which I may w( 
describe to you in connexion with the subject of my Is 
letter. 

The daughter of one of my earliest friends, has late 
received her summons to quit the fleeting things of tin 
and embark on the shoreless ocean of eternity. Fi 
years ago, this young lady publicly professed religio 
and took upon her the emphatic name and privileges 
the Christian. She had been educated among thou^ 
less, but amiable people, and received her first imprc 
sions of the importance of Christianity, from a missiona 
who accidentally passed through her neighbourhoo 
From this time Agnes Somerton, for that was her nam 
avowed a determination to persist in her research 
after divine truth, until her mind received full convi 
tion. Her mother was one of those Christians, who hi 
taken up the profession^ witViout any Vv\^ \d««L of its r 
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qiuttitions. She was bj nature good and amiabley to 
ttiat her deficiencies in vital pietj were not visible to 
superficial observers. She expressed pleasure at her 
daughter's convictions, but still was terribly afraid that 
she might become a Preabyterian^ alias a. fanatic. ^ That 
sect are so unreasonably strict,'' said she, ^ and deny 
their members so many innocent amusements, that really 
I find it hard to tolerate them. Some of my near con- 
nexions have joined it, and I can assure you they are 
unpleasant inmates, they have such a cavilling spirit 
They can't bear cards, although we never play for 
money; they won't attend the theatre, or dancing as- 
semblies; and they keep the Sabbath so strangely, that 
it is any thing but a day of rest, with their Sunday 
Schools and their prayer meetings. Now, for my part, 
I think it irreverent to be always bringing religion for- 
ward: it is a sacred thing, and ought to be kept apart 
from the ordinary affairs of life." 

You may be sure I did not omit the faithful expres- 
non of my own principles, on this occasion. I alleged 
that the Presbyterians were in nothing more strict than 
erangelicd Episcopalians. That religion was the healing 
branch which should be thrown into all the bitter foun- 
tains of human evil. That the Sabbath was a holy day, 
and ought to be kept sacred. I inquired if she under- 
stood the commandment as enjoining any particular por- 
tion of that day to be consecrated, while the rest was 
given over to secular affairs? I urged, that to the 
truly pious, the whole Sabbath was a precious season of 
rest to the overtoiled spirit That the privilege of 
spending that day in holy thoughts and devout exercises, 
was immeasurably dear to the true disciple of the Lord 
Jesas. I asked my friend — ^ Would you have tired of 
the Saviour, had it been your lot to have lived with him 
in the fleah; to have seen and heard laia ?a Vk\% 4A!^v^<i^ 
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-as Maiy an4 Martha did?" She readily answered, 
that she certainlj should not have wearied of his actual 
presence. I replied, ^ Neither should we become tired 
of holding communion with him by faith, at his own ap- 
pointed season. If we spend the 8abbath with him, he 
will spend the rest of the week ^wUh «s; but if we only 
give him an hour or two of his own day, we have no 
right to expect his abiding presence during oar season 
of worldly employment" As for balls and plays, I ob- 
served that they were not so much prohibited by any 
rules of the church, as that people who were capable of 
appreciating the joys of religion, wanted no fictitioas 
aid to promote cheerfulness. That they rejected spon- 
taneously, and of free choice, those pleasures which took 
away their thoughts from holy things. ^^As for all 
that," said my friend, ^ I am free to say, that I have 
done very well without it, and wish to continue as I am. 
I have heard, indeed, that some Episcopalian ministers 
are becoming strict in these matters, but I am glad I 
don't belong to any of their churches. Our pastor is an 
excellent man, and nobody ever heard him object to an 
innocent game at cards, or balls and plays. He says 
the theatre is very improving to the manners and under- 
standing, besides affording the purest standard for pro- 
nunciation and grammar." To all this, I vainly attempted 
to apply common sense, and even common piety^ but I 
was pleased to find that Agnes listened approvingly, 
and when we parted, asked me to correspond with her 
on the subject of her new convictions. To this I 
readily agreed; but after replying to three or four of 
my letters, in the free, fluent language of the heart, she 
suddenly discontinued her communications* I was told 
that her mother prohibited our correspondence, on the 
plea that I was teaching Agnes a religpion so diSera^ 
£rom her own, that she should have no pleasure ia het 
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daughter's conTersion. I sighed at this intelligence, and 
continued to praj fenrentlj, that both mother and daugh« 
ter might be guided in the right way. 

A fortnight ago, I heard that Agnes had been in a 
gradual decline, which had been overlooked bj her 
friends, until the dijBMe had triumphed over her native 
strength of constitution. I hastened to the house, and 
found the family in that state of overpowering terror 
and affliction, which sufficiently proves the want of 
spiritual strength to sustain the evils of life. Prosperity 
bad kept off serious thoughts, till their minds had be- 
come unable to bear them. The mother wrung her 
hands in agony, and exclaimed, ^<0h, my Agnes! — ^Tell 
me, do you think her in danger?" Alas, my first view 
of the transparent skin, the hectic glow; the first sound 
of the sepulchral voice; the tightened breath, which 
plainly indicated decay in the seat of respiration, — all 
spoke too plainly to allow me to conceal the truth for a 
moment. ^ You must lose your child for the present, 
but you will be reunited at no distant period, never to 
endure separation again," was my reply to the distracted 
mother. "Oh!" said she, "I cannot live without her: 
what shall I have to sweeten life when she is gone?" 
^Resignation," replied I, ^^ will make your grief en- 
durable. Have you not received great and continued 
good from your God, and can you not now submit to 
whatever evil he may choose to send you?" " Oh no, 
no!" replied she, *' I have not learnt to submit to evil: 
my religion has taught me to be thankful for benefits, 
but that was when 1 thought they would never be with- 
drawn. I am sure I have never missed a night, for 
twenty years, returning thanks in the very same words 
for all my blessings, and I have often done that, when 
""amy heart was very full of cares and fears about some of 
*mj world!/ aSurs, but still I offered \xi^ lW\^^%^\sA«K^^^ 
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I thought such an expression of gratitude would save my 
blessings from being taken awaj." ^ God loves a grate- 
ful heart," said I, ^'but I fear jour thanksgiving was 
not of the right sort to be acceptable." "Why not?" 
said she quickly, ^ when my thanks were offered up in 
the prescribed language of the church to which I belong? 
Nobody can accuse me of having neglected any of its 
observances, and poor Agnes has been still more strict. 
Often have I known her to come home from a ball or 
play, fatigued to death, and yet she would not go to 
sleep until somebody had read to her a chapter in the 
Bible, and a form of prayer. She has been exemplary 
in performing her religious duties, I assure you; but 
her nerves are affected, poor child, and she talks in the 
most distressing manner about her sins. I tell her, that 
I am the best judge of her conduct, and I have never 
known her to commit any sins.* To be sure, there is 
original sin, which every one partakes of, but we are 
given to understand that the blood of Jesus washes away 
that stain." 

I will not detain you longer with the detail of these 
melancholy errors, but will proceed to describe the 
situation of the poor young woman herself She pressed 
my hand silently, when I took a seat beside her; her 
countenance underwent a sad variety of changeful ex- 
pressions, in which I read plainly all the agonies of re- 
trospection. At length she spoke— "You warned uie 
faithfully," sud she; '< I acquit you of having any share 
in my ruin." Oh, what must have been her feelings at 
that moment! ^^ Is your prospect dark?" asked I. «*As 
dark as remorse and fruitless conviction can make it," 
said she, with a burst of tears. ^ I awake from a dream 
of error and delusion, to contemplate the awful cer« 
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Uinty of being weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing. Conscience, like a lagger in duty, now shows me 
what I have left undone: oh, that I had listened to its 
still small voice, when it first whispered truth to mj 
heart But folly had sounded her tocsin, and all re- 
monstrance was vain. Oh," added she, with sudden and 
awful animation-— ^ Oh, that I could at this moment 
assemble the young, the thoughtless, and the vain^ 
around my dying bed; I would thrill to the centre of 
their hearts, a warning that could never be forgotten. 
I would say to them, ' Behold the fruits of folly, and see 
the end of fashion!' lliat idol, like Juggernaut in his 
triumphal car, crushes beneath his armed wheels, the 
wretches who prostrate themselves at his shrine. Be- 
n hold a victim, who, forearmed and forewarned, has 
yet offered up her soul to the monster! I go to receive 
the award of my deeds, done in the flesh against the 
warning of the Spirit. Oh! let none suppose that an 
9Btward conformity to the rules of any church, is reli- 
gbn. I have mistaken the shadow for the substance; 
and oh! that I could be the last victim of such delusion. 
Bring forth the trappings of fashion — the wages of sin 
—the price of my immortal soul ! See here,"— and she 
held up various articles of decoration — *^See here: for 
this, and this, and such paltry, contemptible trifles, did 
I forsake the path of salvation, and follow the multitude 
to destruction. Yes ! the road to ruin is indeed a beaten 
track, and many there be that follow it; while that nar- 
row path that leadeth to eternal life, has few, and far 
between, along its peaceful track. Oh, that I had been 
one of those few! — I might have been; for I had warning 
— ^mely warning," said she, turning to me. ^< But it is 
too late: the wheel has but few revolutions to make 
araund the cistern, before the cord will be broken, and 
the spirit reieased for ever! MotheT^^^ m<\ %\i<^ \.>i\\a3Q% 
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to her afflicted parent who just then crept into the room 
—^'mother, I request that all my trinkets may be sold 
for the benefit of the poor; after having destroyed my 
aonl let them do some good in this wicked world; and 
oh, dear mother, bring up my little sister to dress 
plainly, and not to love pleasure as I have done; make 
her sensible from my example, of the ruinous conse- 
quences of sin; for, oh mother! though your kindness 
has given it another name, my life has been spent in sin. 
Oh, the warnings that I have neglected — ^the spiritual 
evidences that I have resisted. Now they all appear 
perfectly comprehensible to me; now the veil of vanity 
is removed. Oh how slight is its texture — how lighter 
than gossamer its materials! and yet it obscured my 
mental vision as effectually as midnight* darkness : it 
concealed truth from my mind, until it is too late to 
derive any benefit from its holy radiance.'' . 

She continued to speak in tliis manner, until a violent 
paroxysm of the consumptive cough impeded her utter- 
ance. The cough brought on a discharge of blood from 
the lungs, and the physician forbade farther exertion of 
speech. But oh, the eloquent agony of that silent coun- 
tenance ! I knelt beside her, and prayed, but she made 
signs that prayer was unavailing. Yet I could see that 
her own mind was engaged in agonizing supplication. 
Her eyes were upraised, and cold drops of dew stood 
on her livid brow. One of her ornaments, a diamond 
ring, still hung on her emaciated finger. She took it off^ 
and ^pointing to a Bible which lay on the table, put the 
ring in my hand. I asked her if she wished the ring to 
be disposed of, and its proceeds spent in Bibles for the 
destitute? she signified her assent by a significant ges- 
ture. She then opened a casket which stood near her, 
and took out a splendid watch and seals, and the same 
moment opening the Bible, she \a\d ti[\«m on this sen- 
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tence — ^ Go preach my gospel unto all nadons*'' I 
laked if she gave it to the missionary cause? another 
ngnal of assent closed our conference, for she soon fell 
back in a state of insensibility, from which she never 
entirely recovered. But oh, how different was the ex- 
pression of her dying countenance, from that of your 
■other, my Mary. The one was a foretaste of heaven^ 
the other betokened fearful doubts and agonies. I can* 
■ot describe the situation of the mother, when all was 
over. She then awoke to a full extent of misery. ^ My 
child is gone, and they say she is not gone to heaven! 
How ia that?— Was she not a Christian?*— Am not I a 
Christian? — Who dares deny it? I am a believer, and 
will not suffer myself to be shaken by fanatical re- 
veries!" Such were her ravings for a time; but I left 
ker completely humbled, and imploring every one to 
^ pray for her, that she might be converted to true re* 
ligion. 

Alas, how common a case is Agnes Somerton's! How 

many deceive themselves to the last moment, with the 

hope, that th^ ai leaat (if no others) will be permitted 

tQ serve Gk>d and Mammon; to carry divine truth about, 

without using it; to believe in Christ, and yet not serve 

him; to have the reward promised to faithful servants, 

without having done any thing to merit it. Oh, could 

such people be assured, that they cannot have their 

good things in this world and the next too; that they 

must serve God diligently, or they will not receive the 

wages of service! They must choose between time and 

eternity; and when their choice is made, they must abide 

by it. Choose now, my dear Mary, and let yours be a 

r^t choice. O, may you have grace given you to abide 

by it, prays 

Your true friend. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Mt Dear Mary, 

I have endeavoured to direct you in the acqui- i 
sition of that friend who sticketh closer (han a brothcHTy e 
and I will now give jou my ideas upon the subject nf r 
those ties which you will form with your fellow pilgriai '^ 
on the journey of life. . -^ i 

Friendship, in its purity, is indeed a rich treasorBi 
and a delightful solace to tiie cares and troubles incident 
& humanity; but it is not so easy a thing as is generally 
imagined, to form and maintain this union consistently 
and effectually. It has been my aim in these letters, to 
discuss candidly the defects attributed to your sex. In* 
constancy, both in friendship and in love, is one am<^ -A 
the number. But again I must affirm, that this vice is * 
the growth of weak mindif of whichever sex they may 
chance to be. The reason why female friendships are 
so often unstable, is obviously because they are care-^ 
lessly formed. Indeed, I will not allow the term friend* 
ship to be applied to the sentimental connexions con- 
tracted in the nonage of reason, and under the pupilage 
of an ill-ruled, exuberant imagination. Neither do I dig- 
nify with that consecrated term, the acquaintaiiceships 
and companionships contracted under boarding-school 
auspices. Friendship, in its true acceptation, sonifies 
a union of hearts which endures through time, and if 
my hopes do not deceive me, through eternity also. It 
is not a provisional, conventional agreement, destined to 
fulfil a stipulated good, and to be dissolved. It is not 
an interested connexion, which may be broken when it 
has yielded certain good offices. Neither is it a chance- 
medlej assortment, in which hearta are brought into 
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contact for a brief space, and then separated for ever. 
It is a union of souls, sanctioned bj divine authority, 
and intended for the reciprocal benefit of the parties 
united. It cultivates all the social virtues, and fosten 
the rational sensibilities of man. No selfish, weak per- 
son can be a good friend: no versatile, capricious mind 
can maintain this connexion. It requires disinterested- 
uessy firmness, and tenderness, to form an indestructible 
iBion of souls, such as deserves to be recognized bj the 
Iktter of all in heaven. In mj own opinion, there is a 
aanetity in the term friend, which prevents me firom 
bestowing it without deep con^eration. There it 
BOthing 80 much talked about, and so little understood, 
in this world, as friendship. The connexiona which 
i^l bear that name among us, with few exceptions, are 
liigllitly formed ties of interest, or taste, or convenience, 
^Ek(^ chance, brought together with a breath, and dissolved 
^*p^ii the pronouncing of a sentence. They are no more to 
be compared to the real bond, than the unspun flax to 
the twisted cable. But enough of similitudes. 

It is my wish that you should perfectly understand 
what friendship is, that you may be able to form and 
maintain for yourself, this inestimable support and 
solace under the trials of life. Choose then a firm- 
minded, amiable-tempered, warm-hearted woman. Study 
her character until you understand it thoroughly. If 
you discover traits that you think are incompatible with 
the preservation of friendship, recede in time from a 
strict union, and content yourself w^th holding her in a 
subordinate grade of regard; but if your affection is firm 
enough to stand a few uncongenial traits, you must re- 
solve to bear the burden faithfully, when once you have 
assumed it Should your friend prove selfish or capri- 
cious, you must prepare to endure many trials of feeling 
as well as patience. It is hard iudeed^ to ^^ui Ul^ mth. 
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the frequent mortification of finding yourself deserted . , 
in the hour of need; of being laid aside from mere wea- 
riness of a tedious connexion; or perhaps rebuked for 
asking too much, when you have in your turn sacri- 
ficed every thing. 

A warm, affectionate heart delights in being called 
upon to serve a friend to its own hinderance; it makes 
all requisite sacrifices with pleasure; and, judging others 
by itself, has no hesitation in believing that these ser- 
vices will be strictly reciprocal, fiy and by it is so 
situated as to require a return of favours. The case 
may be urgent, and, in full confidence of success, the 
application is made. Would I could save you all simi- 
lar sufferings, dear Mary, by detailing at length my 
own feelings at such a crisis, when the friend in whom 
I trusted, coldly declined my request, and wondered I 
could be so unreasonable as to make it But instead of 
representing my own sufferings, I had better point out 
the manner in which reason and religion succeeded in 
mitigating them. 

After my first mortification was over, I re-examined 
the character of my friend, and found that enthusiasm 
had led me to expect more than that character was ca- 
pable of performing. I had been unreasonable in my 
requisitions, not upon friendship, itself, but upon the 
person whom I had invested with all the rights and pri- 
vileges of that exalted sentiment* The falnlt was partly 
in myself, and I bore it better than if it had been all 
my friend's. I did not throw away in disgust the por* 
tion of regard which was really felt for- me, but I de- 
termined never again to tax it too highly. It was then 
that I cleariy understood what true disinterestedness 
meant; for I learnt in some sort to practise it. I 'Oon- 
tinued to serve my friend whenever occasion offered, 
without expecting any thing WWe ^tnct x^^v^Tocity of 
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lemceB* The great ethic rale of three— ^ Do anto all 
■en as you would they shoald do unto you"— >i8 not 
ilways correctly understood. When people do as 
Ibey would be done by, they often assume to themselves 
the r^ht of exacting more than all persons can perform. 
Tley forget that their own part of the duty should be 
forformed with a single eye to the glory of God, and are 
apt to complain, that they do not receive exactly the 
suae measure they mete to others. But if we consider 
Irst our capacities to do good, and next the motive by 
which we should be actuated in doing it, viz. the glory of 
(mr God, — we will thankfully receive whatever portion 
maj fall to our lot in return, though it may ftU short of 
wluit we have done unto others. God, in commanding 
18 to do unto all men what we would wish them to do 
to us, has given us a rule by which he exacts as much 
«8 we can do for his own glory. We do it in fact unto 
God, and not unto others — ^ Whatsoever ye do unto the 
least of these, is done unto me" — and we should con- 
»der in the very act itself, that we are doing it for one 
who has a right to our best services. If therefore all 
men perform this duty as they ought, mankind will 
reap the benefit of their own obedience to God. The 
good that he has commanded to be done for his glory, 
is done to our fellow men. What infinite, what won- 
derful wisdom in the Highest and Mightiest! But let 
not man suppose when he is doing his best to his fellow 
men, that he is to receive their best in return. No: he 
must consult his own wishes as the measure of fna obe- 
dience, not of the obedience of others, because that 
would keep his eye on the reward of his services, where- 
as it should be kept on the glory of God, which is to be 
promoted by those services. I once heard a poor, dis- 
contented woman say, that she had all her life been 
doing as she would be done by, but tk^t ikics^wA^ Va& 
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ever done by her as she wished. ^ Then," said I, ^yoi 
have done good bj others, solely that they might return 
the good to you, have you not?'' ** Tes, sorely," said 
she, *^ an't that to be the reward of our good deeds?" 
^No, no, my friend," said I, '<you mistake the matter. 
You must keep the law of God for his glory, not for 
your own interest." She said, wfainingly, that this was 
a new thing to her, and she was too old to learn. 

But to return to our original subject. I would wish 
you, dear Mary, to consider yourself solemnly bound to 
perform all the offices of affection to those whom yea 
have openly invested with the claims of friendship. 
Measure not your own deeds by theirs, but strictly en- 
force the golden rule upon yourself, however it may be 
slighted by others. Yet if the person you have chosen 
as your friend, should slight you entirely, or show a 
desire to be released from the tie, do not attempt to 
withhold her. On the contrary, give full scope to her 
wishes^ but remember, that you are to bear no ill will, 
nor harbour a resentful thought against her. If she has 
indeed acted amiss, her conduct will be its own punish- 
ment, and surely, if ever she deserves chastisement it 
will come upon her, for wilfully casting away the trea- 
sure of a warm, disinterested heart The time will 
come, (unless she is entirely worthless,) when she will 
feel it, and if you can ever render her a good office, I 
am sure you will do it with alacrity. A good heart 
can never entirely subdue a deep and ardebt attach- 
ment. Much tenderness and compassion will remain at 
the bottom of the heart, ready to come forth at the first 
call. 

If you should have the blessing of deserving friends, I 
need not instruct you how to cherish them: your own 
heart will perform that office spontaneously. Yet I 
would warn you against expecting too much, and above 
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ill, against torturing jour friends with needless jealousies 
md suspicions. Some people cannot bear that their in- 
timate friends should give any share of their affections to 
•thers. This is selfiah and unreasonable. Surely if you 
haye proper confidence in your friend, (and that you 
muit have in a tried one,) you may safely leave to her- 
lelf the privilege of forming other friendships. Pay her 
the compliment of loving those whom she loves, and 
enlarge your circle for her sake. But never suffer mor- 
bid sensibility to disturb your peace, and that of your 
chosen friends. I have often observed, that suspecting ill 
will in others, very often produces it; and on the contrary, 
I have also discovered, that you may do away trifling 
displeasure, by wilfully overlooking it, and acting as if 
it did not exist. With regard to confidential disclosures, 
I think great mischief is done by incautious young girls, 
who love mystery because it invests them with a feeling 
of self-importance; they will have their secrets, there- 
fore, and make a gi^eat show of confiding them to a 
chosen few. But all this parade is beneath my notice, 
as it is beneath your practice. 

Did you never observe a certain affected young lady, 
who is brimful of mawkish sentiment? How fond of 
mystery she is— what a budget of confidence she has to 
unlade to her chere amiel I should really shrink from 
her friendship as a severe infliction. But seriously 
speaking, discreet, correct, and well educated women, 
should have very few secrets. Indeed, 1 know not 
what strictly legitimate mysteries they have a right to. 
Accident, to be sure, may make them acquainted with 
things that should not be disclosed to every one; but in 
the fair and free social intercourse of life, mysteries are 
unpleasant, if not suspicious. In all love affairs, young 
ladies should consider it a point of honour, to be silent 
respecting those lovers whom they do uoV xsv^x^ \ft 
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■ecept None but their parents and confidential fiiendl 
should be informed of these things. But when a young' 
lady has made a selection, and is actually betrothed, I 
see no occasion for concealment In the first place, 
let her desire it ever so much, it is unattainable. Tte 
more she involves her affairs in mystery, the more she 
excites curiosity, and that busy quality once set to work, 
there is no doubt but it will discover either truth or 
falsehood. Is it not therefore more natural, that a deli* 
cate, candid female should let the truth be known, than 
that she should subject herself to malicious or envious 
misconstruction, by insisting upon mystery? I once 
knew a young lady, who would not suffer her own near 
relations to be told of her engagement. There was not 
even to be a whisper on the subject within her know- 
ledge. The consequence was, that every one set to 
work at guessing, and the whole affair was discovered, 
and a great deal more discussed than it would have been, 
if it had been honestly acknowledged. The young lady 
went to a party with her lover, but would not allow him 
to approach her, for fear people should guess something: 
the whole room^knew the fact, and watched every move- 
ment of the mysterious couple. The next day, nothing 
was talked of but their sly glances, and tender signals 
to each other during the evening. Had they not at- 
tempted mystery, the circumstance, being of frequent 
occurrence, would have passed without a remark. 

When a secret 'is told you, it should be kept invio- 
lably; however unnecessary tlie mystery may appear to 
you, it is your sacred duty to be secret. You cannot 
reveal such a confidence without dishonour. But I pray 
you my dear, have few mysteries of your own. Let 
your conduct be so open, that secrecy will not be need- 
ful. Many people have no other use for a friend, than 
to keep their secrets| and tint \a oh^ Teaaoii why true 
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idship is to rare. You will know bow to use 70V 
lends to more poqiose. Thej will aid jou in all your 
ll difficulties with advice^with upholding; and lastly and 
most dearly, with sympathy in your inevitable sorrows. 
llay you be blest with a true friend, who will adhere 
to you inflexibly through good report and evil report| 
through prosperity and adversity; through all the changes 
of this mutable world, and even smooth the bed of death 
Id the closing struggle of nature. I can wish you few 
better things on this side heaven. With true regardt 
I remain, 

Ever yours. 



LETTER XV. 

Mt Dear Mart, 

It is customary in the present age, to condemn, 

en ma98e^ the whole race of romances as dangerous pro- 
ductions. But I cannot consent to sweep away so large 
t portion of the blossoms of literature, and so fair a field 
for the exercise and improvement of taste. Dry writers, 
who contend for the daily bread of sober, nutritious 
morality, are afraid to allow any mixture of fancy's 
flowers, with the intellectual banquet of philosophy and 
science. But though I would certainly prefer solid 
works to the light productions of fancy, yet I cannot 
but desire to retain the latter as auxiliaries in my plan 
of mental improvement 

To ground an education upon romance reading, would 
be like building a portico instead of a dwelling house. 
But no one will deny thst the porti^ U ^ ^V^\ti*^^ vbA. 
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even useful, appendage to the comfortable mansion, 
when it is erected on a firm. foundation. Besides, if all 
moralists were to unite in prohibiting works of fancy, ii 
would be impossible to enforce the prohibition. If thej 
are not read openly, thej will be devoured in secret^ 
and the habit of practising deception is more dangerous 
to the morals, than a list of romances. I never knew an 
instance of an imperative prohibition of this sort, that 
was not accompanied with evasions, if not positive in- 
fractions. Parents should avoid enforcing such rules as 
may admit the imputation of needless severity, or fas- 
tidious particulai*iry. However dutiful their children 
may be, they will find human nature harder to control 
than they imagined, when they were forming theii 
theories upon some beautiful abstract system. It if 
better, therefore, to make timely allowance for thosi 
exuberances, which will infallibly present difficulties 
in practice, though they may have been overlooked in 
theory. But even supposing it practicable to keep 
young people from romances of every description, i1 
certainly is not desirable in my opinion. 'Fhere arc 
works of moral fiction in our day, which are eminentlj 
calculated to exalt the moral sense and develop the 
social virtues. The mode of illustrating by fictitious 
examples, the most needful moral qualities, has been 
practised successfully in all ages. The sacred parables 
themselves are beautiful specimens of this method oi 
instruction: most of the books intended for children, 
are on this plan. But when the intellect has expanded, 
and can comprehend the abstract principles of ethics, it 
is alleged that the mind can receive more solid improve- 
ment from works of reason and philosophy. This ii 
very true. There are individuals in both sexes, who an 
capable of comprehending the deepest and most abstrac 
disquisitions on morals, and aucVi nvcvcVl^ ^Vi^wl^ vadabi 
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tibly be read by those gifted individoaU. But there are 
man J females, (I will confine mjself to them,) who have 
not sufficiently strong minds, to enter into deep investi- 
gations. To all such, a lighter method of instruction is 
valuable, because it enables them to draw important 
truths from accessible sources. And to many, whose 
opportunities of acquiring iolid information are rare, 
those works which simplify important knowledge, are 
valuable. But for you, my dear Mary, who have every 
advantage in acquiring an education, I would lay down 
a plain and easy rule. 

Never suffer yourself to be seduced into novel reading 
as an occupation. In your hours of recreation, read 
those works of fiction which have been put forth by 
writers of undoubted talent To suppose that you could 
prey upon the garbage of a circulating library, would 
be to draw the painful inference that you were destitute 
of taste, and this I cannot bear to do even in conjecture. 
A mind that can take pleasure in the trash of silly no- 
vels, which may be raked from the charnel houses of 
literature, deserves to be compared to the female monster 
io the Arabian tales, who fed upon dead bodies. I can- 
not imagine so degraded a state of intellect among the 
enlightened people of our age and country. But if such 
a morbid appetite should by chance exist, it should be 
resisted like the depraved desire to eat chalk and other 
unnatural food, which betokens a diseased state of the 
animal system. There can be no regular rule for in- 
dulging a taste for the higher works of fancy. Each in- 
dividual is the best judge of what is safe and salutary 
for his own case. As particular articles of food disagree 
with particular constitutions, so there are certain intel- 
lectual repasts which cannot be partaken without danger, 
by minds in a certain state. I once knew a fine ^rU 
who could not venture to read a Vim of "^^^01^% Y<;^Vc^< 
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She began by rending his works with ayiditj, as fast a 
they were publiahedi but thej brought on such an un 
natural and feverish excitement of her imagination, tha 
she determined to abstain from them as poisonous ali 
ment. I would advise joa to keep this rule steadil; 
jourself, and never to read anj thing that carries yoi 
away from the every-day concerns of life. There ar 
some imaginations that fly away from reason and reality 
as soon as they borrow wings from poetry or romance 
There are others that merely skim al»ng lightly, an< 
experience a pleaMiit buoyancy of spirits, from the pe 
rusal of the most animated work of fancy. The firs 
should avoid, aa dangerous, every thing which tends t 
excite them: the last may venture to employ leisur 
time in light reading. But never suffer yourself t 
neglect serious study or occupation, for the sake of th 
finest poem or romance that ever was composed, 
would as soon live upon syllabub or honey, as to fill u 
my mind with the froth and foam of romance $ but 
nevertheless eat syllabub with pleasure in its propc 
place, after I have satisfied myself with nutritious diel 
and I read Scott's romances (some of them) with grea 
pleasure by way of recreation : they relax the mind plea 
santly enough, after long tension; but they would dc 
grade it utterly to frivolity, if nothing more serious wa 
put before them. Read then, solely for recreation, bot 
romances and poetry, unless you find that they unf 
you for serious thought; if they have that effect, discar 
them as you have already discarded plays and ball 
Every thing that unhinges the mind and slackens th 
intellectual nerve, is dangerous, and must be avoided 
We have too much use for' our sober faculties in thi 
perplexed scene of life, to allow them to weaken < 
droop over fiction or sentiment: the medium is alwaj 
best and safest Some peopY^ ar^ lo ioiA ^^ N\%\ti!Q) 
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I that they will not mind their own affiurs at home; but 
we would not therefore prohibit joang people from 
visiting their friends, lest thej should contract a habit 
of gadding. All amusements are dangerous, when the 
mind becomes exclusively, or disproportionably attached 
to them; but no moralist would on that account, prohibit 
recreations entirely. The abuse of any good thing, is 
no argument against the judicious use of it. For my 
part, I wish all our amusements could be intellectual 
instead of sensual; and surely one of Scott's best ro- 
mances, or a sublime piece of poetry, would fill up a 
leisure hour more profitably than chesB, or cards, or 
riddles, not to mention the senseless games in vogue 
among the young and thoughtless. The novels of Mn. 
Brunton, and Miss Grace Kennedy, are calculated to 
impress the fundamental truths of religion indelibly 
upon the mind. They exhibit the beauties and advan- 
tages of Christian faith and practice, in an interesting 
delineation of characters drawn from real life. The 
little work, by the last named author, entitled, " Pro- 
fession not Principle, or the name of Christian not 
Christianity," contains the best description I have ever 
seen, of the gradual change which takes place in the 
heart, when it is renewed by grace. Among the many 
irreligious persons in our age and country, there are not 
a few who persist in unbelief, from utter* ignorance of 
the beauties of true Christianity. They have been nur- 
tured in darkness, and therefore do not seek the light. 
The veil has often been removed from the vision of such 
people, by a clear and lucid exposition of divine truth, 
brought before the mind in the narrative form. 1 re- 
member being greatly aided in my researches by Mrs. 
Brunton's "Discipline," which came in my way, in 
the midst of the perplexity attendant on my first exami* 
Dation into the mysteries of reve\aCvwi. 12^>x\. \\v t^^^x^^ 
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mending works of fiction to you, I would have jou 
clearlj to understand, that a solid foundation must be 
laid in jour mind, by serious study, before jou raise the 
superstructure of taste with the above mentioned ma- 
terials. A regular course of history should be com- 
menced at twelve years of age, and continued with 
unremitting assiduity until the mind is stored with a 
connected recollection of important historical eventSi 
from the creation to the present day. Beginning at the 
Old Testament^ and following up the sacred records 
with such ancient history as you can procure, you must 
endeavour to obtain a general knowledge of the nations 
whose origin is to be traced in the Bible. 

The history of Rome is so deeply interesting, par- 
ticularly in the days of the republic, that you will need 
no inducement to study, when you once begin, greato* 
than the passing pleasure of the pursuit Livy is a de- 
lightful historian. He carries you irresistibly along 
with his narrative, through the various changes of that 
vast empire, which was once mistress of the world. 
Tacitus and Suetonius, as far as they go, fill up some 
of the chasms in regular history; but after reading Livy^ 
I remember reading Polybius' history of the Punic wars, 
to carry on the chain of events. Middieton's life of 
Cicero, is a finished chronicle of the times in which that 
celebrated Roman lived; and Gibbon gives you a full, 
though rather verbose, narrative of the decline and fall 
of that mighty empire. Plutarch's Lives should be read 
and re-read, until all their contents are indelibly fixed 
on the memory. It is best to read them in connexion 
with history; that is, to take up each life as you come 
to the period at which each character flourished.* 

* History should always be read with geography, for it is im- 
. possible to remember events, unless in connexion with the places 
Mt which they happened. Dates sbou\d «k\so V^« «c>tu^>i\o>\uV) t«. 
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In reading Gibbon, I would have jon remember that 
)u8 principles are dangerous^ but his mode of treating 
the subject of Christianity, will doubtless shock jour 
orthodoxy. His celebrated chapter on the causes of the 
progress of Christianity, is thought, by shallow minded 
people, to contain conclusive arguments against that 
holy religion; but a true Christian is safe from his so- 
phistry, and a child in faith can refute his boasted rea- 
soning. The incongruity of supposing that persecution 
could advance the interests of any cause, is too striking 
to be overlooked by a tyro in logic. How much more 
rational it is to deduce from this circumstance a power- 
ful proof of the strength of that cause which surmounts 
persecution, and triumphs against opposition. Had this 

corded, and extracts of important events, with the times at which 
they happened, and a brief geographical notice of places ren- 
dered celebrated by their occurrence, should form a regular 
Tolume in every young lady's library. It is pleasant as well m 
profitable, to be able to refer to such a summary of our youthful 
studies, when years have passed over our heads, and dimmed 
the recollection of early pursuits. It often happens, that such 
reminiscences awaken trains of thoug^ht favourable to mental or 
spiritual improvement. It is sometimes useful to compare present 
with past feeling^; to measure the sober march of chastened 
intellect, with the full, overflowing ebullition of fresh springing 
thoughts and feeling;^. 

Extracts from history should be interspersed with such reflec- 
tions as arise spontaneously in the mind while reading. These 
serve to mark the prog^ss of the judgment towards maturity. 
It is a profitable exercise to compare these reflections at different 
periods, that we may accurately ascertain the development of 
reason under this process of mental instruction. 1 oflen carry 
myself back to the earliest season of youth, by looking over a 
book of extracts from history read at that period: this enables 
me to realize my own state of mind at that season of immaturity. 
I smile over detected errors of judgment, and rejoice that years 
have added something to my stock of discretion, if they have 
§uiftnQtpd from my volubility of spirits^ 
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thing originated in man's devices* man could and wauU'^ 
have overthrown it. But as it came from God himself u^^ 
it will prosper under his providence. 

The lustorj of Greece should be taken up at iti^ 
proper time, and read in connexion with that of Rome, i 
Gillies is a pleasing writer; and you will fancy yourself ■ '■ 
reading a romance when you take up Anacharsis. With re- ='■ 
gard to the history of England, Hume has been discarded ^~ 
by the best judges, and Baxter and Rapin substituted in -:: 
his place. La Cretelle is the most pleasing historian of c 
France, and his ^' Precis de la Revolution," is a deeply ■ 
interesting narrative. Voltaire's General History, and : 
his Age of Lewis XIV. will be always read with plea- '^ 
sure. The *' Henriade" of the same author is a histori- i 
cal poem, and the best known specimen of French epic - 
poetry. Some of Voltaire's dramatic works are ^frfeasiog^ : 
but no female can contaminate her mind by reading his - 
works of fancy and fiction. I would refer yon to the : 
" Universal History,'* a well known work, for the most 
authentic records of those nations mentioned in the ' 
Bible. You must of course read all Robertson's His- 
tories; as they are indispensable items in the catalogue 
of useful reading. With regard to American history, 
there is so little, that you must read all you can pro- 
cure. 

The French language is almost essential to a well 
educated woman; and yet I would not have you read 
much of the most celebrated literature of that nation. 
Rousseau I would prohibit entirely, and, as I have 
before stipulated, much of Voltaire's immoral trash. 
Among the female writers of France, I would recom- 
mend Madam de Genlis, as she has written professedly 
for her own sex. Yet 1 cannot but object to her plan 
of education, that it tends to inculcate double dealings 
or to sj/eak more cautiously, \t d\)^% ikol tANQicato that 
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ttngleness of heart and freedom from duplicity, which is 
tlie principal charm of woman. In other respects her 
uoralitj is pure, and her style is certainly highly 
pleasing. Madam de Stael Holstein, though the greatest 
genius of the age, is not a model for women; her de- 
dared infidelity and her romantic turn of thought, toge- 
ther with her prcLCtictj make her rather a warning than 
an example to her sex. Her works of fiction are alluring 
. from the beauty of her st^le, and the highly wrought 
ione of romance which pervades them. But all her ra- 
tional feelings, and even her principles, seem to evapo- 
nte in the mystifying vapour of sentiment. She would 
vuike woman a thing to be worshipped on an altar; not 
a rational being, whose intelligent and active exertions 
are to afford a perennial source of comfort to mankind* 
I would not advise you to read her ^^ Corrinne," or her 
^Delphine," lest your imagination should become in- 
fected with the over exquisite fashion of her refinement. 
Women who are determined (as 1 trust you are) to be 
rational and useful, must keep a strict guard over their 
sensibilities, instead of surrendering them to the guid- 
ance of the high priestess of romance. Madam Cottin is 
a less exceptionable specimen of French authoresses. 
Her novels are pleasing without being dangen>us; for 
they skim lightly over the fancy, without stirring it too 
deeply. The imagination is the avenue to the heart. 
Some writers sport awhile in its mystic windings, with- 
out reaching the sanctum sanctorum of feeling. While 
others possess a subtle power, which penetrates at once 
to the citadel, and usurps rule over the impulses. 1 
would have you, my dear girl, always in possession of 
your own rational judgment, in all things concerning 
your dearest interests. Women who exalt their imagina- 
tions by the overheated ebullitions of sentimental writers^ 
place themselves in the dangerous con&\\!voTL ^1 \wkGi% 



MiLJc- Lff^e J± iMLxipictj.: taft lis 
iXhQ ib£ femijf: netn is aiL^r^Mii i» pnesile 
teixie per^siiMd u s^liiil.: ix> ii§ ii» 
ippeL. 10 rtksnoL Bbi .iTt i» izi f&ci a dangenMt 
misi. «ri>u: IS1LSI be s-L^jt-cied t:^ ^igaams oontra] 
it vili Mbren ti»e peii^: c»i ith: ir*diiiil«il vha allm 
preckrt&iiijiiice. Set iLsci Klsciuef h» K»falU» ^ 
«iw LkJt Acqniefrced in iis tpaaaj, that tte i 
ibcwid hare, ere tLis, eiiaetl «isdo« from experi 
Bat joon^ beins are open to io wiles, uid it is n 
•trr to put tbem on ueir guard. 1 have pusaec 
fsbject iw eDoagb, and will conclude for Ihtt ft 
with best wishes to mv dear jonng friend. 



LETTER XVI. 

Mt Dear Mart, 

Science is now so much simplified, that w 
have time as well as talents to become acquainted 
its elements. Joyce's Scientific Dialogues contain : 
that is agreeable and useful; and I would recomi 
their attentive perusal to all mj joung female fri 
Other elementary works are daily pouring from 
press, in this prolific age| and doubtless, even ' 
I am penning this sentence, new efforts are maki 
smooth the path of knowledge, so as to render its 
places accessible to female talent and industry. 'J 
is something delightful in the free, familiar exerci 
the rational faculties. The utmost art of educatioi 
do OQ nm than excite a desire for im^rovementi 
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the habit of penevering application: No hnmu 

il cfta impart knowledge, unless there is a predispo- 

the mind to receive it The aim of the teacher, 

ifore, should be to awaken intelligent curiosity 

and afterwards furnish it proper means of gratifi- 

, a. It is eaij, when a right method is adopted, to 

hraken the attention of a mere child, to some of the 
impartant Euts in science or philosophy. But to 
tiiis, the teacher mnst be familiar with the things to 
ifke taught. There mnst be no boggling or confusion in 
tbe esplaaationa gJTen, or the mind will be perplexed 
tet^ of enli^tened. I have explained to a child of 
fmtW ^Wrs old, the whole Copemican system, with the 
^jSi dI a ball, a knitting-needle, and a candle to repre- 
Kot tiie sun. But the faculties of children must be 
developed by conversation, or they will shrink from 
indtirteking these things. A judicious, intelligent mo- 
tlier may prepare her child for receiving eternal benefit 
from an ordinary system of instruction. But it is very 
discouraging to teachers, to find the children intnisted 
to their care, with minds as it were hermetically sealed 
to knowledge, from their having been left undisturbed 
to their own puerilities. Parents should converse on all 
improvable topics with their children. They should 
iscertain the innate bias both of mind and disposition, 
u as to prepare as soon as possible for that system of 
culture, which is to correct the evil, and mature the 
good of each individual. 

There is at present, a general outcry against teachers, 
throughout our country, md it is true that tiiose who 
undertake this important chaige, are seldom duly quaK- 
fied; but it is also true, that the early education of chil- 
dren is so much ni^ected, that they go to icbool with 
habits little favonrUio to improvement Thej come to 
tiior teachers with Self-will itrong enoa^ tn oivi^^m 
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all ordinary restraints; and minds so inured to ^;no- v 
ranee, that the desire of intellectual improvement can ' 
scarcely be awakened. Idleness, the fruitful source of •: 
vice, has settled like an incubus on the dormant fkcul- ^:-. 
ties; and this spell must be broken, before there can be 
a hope of kindling the torch of intellect. This is the 
province, not of the tutor, but of the parent; and the 
blame of many an utter failure in education, may be 
traced back to the mismanagement of early childhood. 

I once heard a lady allege, in extenuation of soAie re- 
prehensible act of indulgence to her son, that he was 
soon going to school, poor boy, where ke would be kept 
strict enough. And some parents give their children 
such unlimited license during their vacations, that they 
go back to school totally unhinged from every salutary 
restriction, and prompt enough to rebel against efficient 
discipline. I do not in the least doubt, but this error is 
the cause of the insubordination so notorious in Yir^nia 
seminaries of learning. The youth of our state are ac- 
customed from infancy to have their whims gratified, 
and their irregular desires indulged by the menials who 
swarm around them. Parents are not sufficiently aware, 
that habits of tyranny as well as idleness, are formed by 
their children in the domestic circle. They should 
carefully prevent these mischiefs, by keeping their off- 
spring as much as possible in their presence, and thus 
counteract the baleful effects of our national misfortune. 
Children will exercise self-will, if they are not sedu- 
lously guarded against it, and the peculiarities of the 
domestic establishments of Virginia give free scope to 
this propensity. The unfortunate beings who surro'.md 
our homes, and constitute a portion of every family, are 
by nature and habit the fosterers of moral evil. In every 
social circle, the tenants of the cradle and the nursery 
Are committed to their charge. The seeds of vice are 
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scattered secretly with the very aliment that sustains 
life. The danger is imminent> and the eyes of those 
appointed to ward it off, are too often closed in careless 
supineness or infatuated ignorance. It is here that 
female influence is so immeasurably important. The 
tender and judicious mother feels in her heart's core 
the threatened evil, as it approaches insidiously towards 
the children of her love. She guards every avenue with 
watchful discretion, and hallows with her prayers the 
cherished circle, round which her thoughts and affec- 
tions hover ceaselessly. She labours to impart to her 
servants the fundamental rules of morality, and opens 
to them the source of divine truth. She prepares and 
enforces a code ef regulations, which prevent the most 
dreaded evils to which her offspring are exposed. It is 
her constant aim to widen and deepen every impression 
of virtue that their minds are susceptible of, and in due 
time she forms for herself a set of honest, respectable 
domestics, who, together with her children, '< look up to 
her, and call her blessed." There is no evil so great as 
not to admit of alleviation; and it is my determined 
opinion, that females have it in their power, not only to 
mitigate the grievances of slavery to the unfortunate 
beings themselves, but to prevent the deleterious influ- 
ence of their example on the domestic circle. They 
should instruct their servants carefully in morality and 
religion. They should treat them with scrupulous kind- 
ness; but carefully keep them from temptation, and give 
them constant employment At the same time, they 
should have their own little independent interests, and 
their owners should advance these whenever they pos- 
sibly can; so as to let them perceive that they are re- 
garded as fellow beings. Of all the sources of mismanage- 
ment most prolific of mischief, the too most common one 
is, incessant scolding. I know famiWe^ yi\vw^ ^\^ ^^'^ 
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has reached such a pitch, as to destroy domestic quiet 
The truth is, that women find it difficult and troublesome 
to manage their, servants, and they fall into the obvious 
mistake of continual reproof. There never was, and 
never will be the slightest success attending this me- 
thod. On the contrary, the mischief is obvious and in- 
calculable. I cannot believe, that any rational being 
ever seriously contended for the expediency of this un- 
natural plan of inducing obedience. But it is easier to 
indulge the oft-excited temper, than to restrain it, and 
nothing is plainer than the usual excuse — '^ I must re- 
prove when they deserve it, and my servants always 
deserve reproof." Now to me, this declaration is- 
equivalent to an acknowledgment of incapacity. If the 
servants are rightly managed, they will not need re- 
proof. One fact is indisputable, and that is, that in- 
cessant scolding will make the best servants bad, instead 
of making the worst good; ay, and it will nuike the best 
temper bad, to indulge this mistaken habit. My neigh- 
bour Aspasia, never fails to entertain me when I Tint 
her, with a catalogue of the faults she has to contend 
with in her servants* She gives me to understand that 
she is an excellent manager of servants, but that she 
has unluckily the worst set in the world to manage^ 
" Now if I had such domestics as Mrs.——," says Bhe^ 
« 1 would get a great deal more out of them than she 
does. I could do wonders with them; and as it is, their 
mistress is a poor manager. She indulges a great deal 
too much, and never reproves at all." 

It so happened, that Aspasia procured one of Mrs» 
■ ■ ^ s servants; one, too, who had borne an excellent 
character. After a week or two of trial, I went to con- 
gratulate her on having succeeded in her wish. I 
pleased myself as I went along, with the anticipated 
Iminour of my^ndgjhbour^ and ho\^ I should see 
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at least one pleasant countenance among her attendants. 
When I entered the house, the first person I met was 
the servant above mentioned, whom I had often seen in 
the dwelling of her former mistress. She looked gloomy^ 
and discontented, her appearance was sluttish, and there 
vras -an air of sullenness about her, which betokened in- 
tended resistance. By and by Aspasia came, and her 
first words announced the disappointoypt I was begin- 
ning to anticipate. ^^ Mrs. must be a strange sort 

of a manager," observed she, after the first salutations 
were over. ^ I think the servant I have got from her, 
18 without exception the worst 1 ever had. At first she 
^Rras tolerable, but I soon saw her cloven foot, and when 
I told her that such behaviour would not do for vne, she 
burst into tears and cried like a baby, saying that she 
had never been used to scolding, and it would break her 
heart. I was so provoked at this, that I could not re- 
strain myself.— r* Heart, indeed!' said I, <and pray what 
business have you with a heart? — are you not my slaver 
and cannot I do as I please with you? But I sup- 
pose Mrs. consulted your feelings, and made an 

intimate friend of you. If that is the way in which she 
gets a character for good management, she is welcome 
to keep it for me. I know too well what belongs to my 
own dignity, to put up with such sentimental nonsense.' 
In short, I won't tell you all my trials with the creature; 
but she has been subjected to my usual course of disci- 
pline, and has proved so refractory, that I shall part 

with her as soon as possible. Mrs. must never 

talk to me about management again,'- &c. 

I will spare you the rest ^f Aspasia's rant, for truly 
it made me uncomfortable for a whole day. She is one 
of those idf admirersj who will never allow herself to 
be surpassed in any object of her ambition. It has long 
been her dearest wish to be thought a good Kou%e\jo\|^ 
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and she mistakes self-approbation for success. Thoagh 
her fortune has been gradually diminishing, and her 
domestic comforts decreasing under her much. Taunted 
system, she still adheres to it, and attributes the success 
of those who pursue a different method, to what^he calls 
good luck. The truth is, that she expects too muck 
from her servants, in return for their daily bread and 
yearly clothing. As their work serves her to boast of, 
they must do a great deal, or she cannot keep up her 
reputation as a good housewife. With all her powers 
of coercion, she cannot get more than a certain quantity 
of labour from them; and, as that is not enough for 
her to establish a high character for skill in domestic 
management, she gives way to spleen and mortification. 
I will conclude this letter by asking you to compare 
Aspasia with Emilia. lam 

; Ever yours.. 



LETTER XVII. 

My Dear Mary, 

There is nothing more important to a female than 
the methodical distribution of time. As she has many 
things to do, it behooves her to acquire dexterity in 
gliding from one pursuit to another, without stopping 
between her various avocations. I know some heads of 
families who are always deficient in some part of their 
routine of duty, and this evidently arises from want of 
method in arranging their different employments. 

You should always bear in mind the unlimited value 
ot HfiUj and endeavour to rescue every moment from 
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miduse or utter waste. Ther^ is a portion of every life 
muiYoidablj lost in sickness^ or some one of the manj 
^Usqualifjing circumstances which flesh is heir to^ let 
not our span of existence be shortened still more bj 
adf-indulgence, which often prompts us to loiter in 
oar course of active usefulness, and turn aside in pursuit 
of some ephemeral pleasure. Suppose human life was 
onl j reckoned by its hours of useful occupation, what 
would be the term of those who waste existence > in 
vanity or frivolity? This question occurred forcibly to 
my mind lately, when I was accidentally thrown into 
ike company of a fashionable lady. After passing one 
day witli her, I summed up her occupations as fol- 
low8>— 

*'Rose at 11, fatigued and cross| snarled «ver the 
breakfast table; and only recovered good humour cm the 
entrance of three fashionable gentlemen. Talked scandal 
and ridiculed religion with them until it was time to 
attend the race-field: came home out of spirits, having 
lost every bet Dined at 4 with a large party. Es- 
caped from the wine to dress for a cotillion party: 
danced till twelve. Came home exhausted; was un- 
dressed by a sleepy, weary attendant; and dropped into 
bed." 

Compare this with an extract from the diary of 
Emilia's daughter, which one day blew out of her dress- 
ing room, and fell into my hands. I hetiffd her inquiiing 
anxiously fDr a loose sheet of paper, on which she had 
been so thoughtless as to write what she did not wish 
any one to see; but I kept my own counsel, that I 
might be able to furnish you with a useful example^ 
drawn from real life. 

^ Monday morning, rose an hour before day, that my 
devotions might not be interrupted. Spent that hour in 
supplicating support and assistance from heaven; came 
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down at sunrise, happy and cheerful; got breakfast 
ready for some dear friends, who were to leave us after 
a delightful visit As soon as they departed, I hastened 
to prepare the family accounts for mamma's inspection, 
having always found my sensibilities more governable 
when I restrain them at first Indeed, close occupation 
is the best remedy I have ever tried for sorrow. After 
the family meal, I read to mamma nearly two hours, 
observing her spirits to be unusually depressed by the 
departure of our friends. At 12, a poor woman called, 
whose real distress obliterated our fugitive sorrows: we 
soon melted into tears of genuine compassion, when we 
heard her tale of wo. The day passed in efforts to com- 
fort and relieve her, and we went to bed at nine o'clock, 
mutually rejoicing that we had been called to aid a fel- 
low creature in affliction. Of all pleasures that I have 
ever experienced, this is undoubtedly the greatest" 

I will not stop to inquire of you, dear Mary, which 
of these two journals you like best; but will go on. to 
recommend the example of my young friend Emma, in 
another particular. I one day observed that she alwqrt 
carried a book in her work-basket ; on inquiring bdo 
her object in doing this, she observed with a smile, tktA 
there were shreds and patches of time, which generdlj 
pass unoccupied even with the industrious. *^ These I 
gather up," said she, *^as one would glean the scattered 
grains from the harvest-field. They are trifling when 
considered separately; but the aggregate adds some- 
tiling to life. I have often thought," continued she 
sportively, *^how willing I should be to purchase the 
barren hours of those \^ are forced to kill their time, 
if such a traffic could be carried on." " Not more will* 
ingly," said I, ''than they would be to barter this pre^ 
cious commodity for any sensual gratification." 

"I was once," continued my young friend^ **very 
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impatient under bodily pain, chieflj because it abridged 
the time that I wished to spend in mental improvement; 
but I soon learnt that sickness, if rightly considered, 
was a season of spiritual improvement; and this com- 
forted me under some, otherwise, very afflicting dispen- 
sations. I now struggle against bodily pain as long as I 
can; but when it casts me down, I endeavour to profit 
by the humiliation. I think of the time when my frame 
will be dissolved into the elements that it is composed 
of; and the imperishable spirit, released from its mortal 
fetters, will spar away to endless bliss. I consider 
every season of bodily prostration, as a message or 
warning to the soul, to loosen its hold on the things of 
time, that its grasp may not be too rudely shaken off in 
the last conflict. Such reflections are at first awful; 
but after awhile, they become sweetly soothing. The 
spirit holds closer communion with its God, when the 
walls of its clay tabernacle are shaking under the earth- 
quake which is destined finally to overthrow it. Then 
the Lord appears as he did, when he put forth his hand 
Uk muitain Peter^ in the shrinking tremors of his spirit." 
\Th08e observations were doubly interesting to me, as 
yon may suppose, when I contemplated the blooming 
youth of the person who made them. Scarce treading 
the threshhold of busy life, her fresh and untried spirit 
had bounded forward, to anticipate the bright, unfading 
hours of a blissful eternity. She had contemplated the 
inevitable doom of man in all its terrors, and had learnt 
to look upon the grave as a haven of rest. Death waft:t^' 
deprived of its sting, and she could view it as a desirable 
termination of human sorrows. I learnt from Emma 
that she was indebted to the writings of Miss Hannah 
More, ior some of her most lucid views of divine truth.. 
The ** Practical Piety" of that venerable mother in Israel, 
has done infinite good to the cause of vital Christianity, 
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The chapter on " Small Faults and Virtues,'' searches 
the human heart to its inmost depths, and should be 
read again and again bj all who bear the Christian 
name. It is a good plan to make extracts from this 
work, and others of a similar nature, so that we can 
refer to the most important passages at the precise mo- 
ment in which we need them. Miss More has done 
more for the cause of religion and morality, than any 
writer of the present day. Her style is objected to by 
many, but I alw{iys find myself irresistibly carried on 
by the matter^ to an utter forgetfulness of the manner. 
Truth, as she tells it, is impressive enough of itself to 
make its way to the understanding and heart. Her 
chapter on "Self-Examination,"* opens every avenue 
of the mind to full and free self-investigation. I read 
it over generally every month or two, and treasure up 
its niost important maxims, as invaluable rules for prac- 
tice. 

Some people do not like abstract morality; but when 
the system is finished off so beautifully, and at the same 
time so practiadly, it cannot but deserve admiration* 
Miss More's rulfes may be reduced to practice by all 
who are truly desirous of vital piety. They are founded 
upon gospel precepts, and refer to divine grace as the 
only efficient aid in putting them in practice. I cannot 
offer you a better guide in the attainment of Christian 
excellence, than the works of this truly evangelical 
woman. Make yourself familiar with her theory of 
Christian virtue, and endeavour without ceasing to re- 
duce it to consistent practice. I need not add, that 
such an effort, if rightly undertaken and pursued, will 
entitle you to the esteem of the ^dtally pious of all de- 
nominations, 

* See "?Tact\ciiPi«t^,'* 
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You will perhaps be surprised that I do not rccom- 
Hicnd to jou distinctly, to unite yourself tvith any par- 
ticular sect of Christians. This is a thing that I wish 
to leave to your unbiassed judgment. Only let me see 
you a Christian, in the fullest meaning of the term, and 
1 shall be abundantly satisfied. Examine for 3'ourself 
into every different mode of faith, and scrutinize the 
different forms of church government. After you have 
done this, choose for yourself; but by all means tnake a 
idectiotij and unite yourself to some one of the dif- 
ferent denominations. I entirely disapprove of a prac- 
tice lately authorised by some truly pious people, of 
avoiding a particular union with any church. Any 
measure must be wrong in an individual, which would 
be wrong if brought into general practice: and what 
would result from the promiscuous union of all our 
churches under a general head? No: let tlie distinc- 
tions, sanctioned by custom and the great Ruler himself, 
still continue; and let each individual choose for him- 
self, to which of these he shall belong. But let him at 
the same time open his heart to Christians of other de- 
nominations, and convince them that sectftrian feelings 
have not contracted his general benevolence; and that 
his claiming peculiar affinity with one sect, does not 
render him cold or unfriendly to others. There is in- 
finite mischief done to religion by the indulgence of 
sectarian prejudices. I would wish you to discounte- 
nance these errors by your example and precept. Much 
good may be done, even by one individual, by adopting 
a steady and systematic opposition to prevailing errors. 
Let all your influence fall into the right scale; and 
though it may seem light in the abstract, you may find 
it operating in the cause of truth, when you least expect 
it There are few persons in the world, of so little im- 
poriMnce as not to have some influence ovei Vk!kft\t ^^^^ 
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creatures; ind the proper direction of this instrument of 
usefulness, & very important to the general good. My 
own choice of the Presbyterian church, was actuated 
solely by the perception, that the government of that 
church was strictly consonant with republican prin- 
ciples. As our p<riitical government is republican, I 
thou^t it easier to conform to that mode of church dis- 
cipline which agreed with my p(>litical principles, .than 
to adopt a form which verged too much towards the 
monarchical plan, to Isuit my preconceived {nredilections. 
I think every republican must prefer the Presbyterian 
forms, and I therefore believe that the Presbyterian 
church will finally predominate in our republican 
country. Por the same reason, I think the Baptist 
church will flourish also, as its forms are still more 
simple than ours. I wish to see them all, in their 
purest modifications, and with fraternal feelings to- 
wards each other, prospering together, I remain. 

Your fiiitbful friend. 



LETTER XVIII. 

Mt Dear Mart, 

It is customary, I know, in drawing up rules for 
a young lady's conduct, to propose for her example a 
regular plan of deportment. But the outward niannei:^ 
so naturally spring from the combination of inward 
qualities^ that I know not how a peculiar mode of be- 
havioar can be proposed for adoption. Undoubtedly 
jfuA u measure would lead to artifite^ — ^the very evil I 
bATB umformlj deprecated aa ta\aX to ^« vqX»c«^\3^ ^C 
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the sex. A tnilj feminine deportment will arise spon- 
taneously from the exercise of feminine virtues. A 
well cultivated mind, combined with a gentle temper^ 
will giTe to their possessor all the exterior attractions 
Bec^essarj to secure a proper degree of influence in so- 
oietj. Women should never study marmert. Their 
behaviour should be perfectly free from everj shadow of 
Artifice. The moment they begin to actj thej forfeit 
their claim to admiration, if not to respect How many 
miserable marriages may be' traced to the inevitable 
£aliing off from fair seeming, assumed gentleness of de- 
portment, to the natural demeanour, prompted perhaps 
by a harsh, ungentle temper. Gentlemen judge from 
exterior deportment, of the merits of the women among 
whom they are seeking companions for life. Wo to 
tiiose who fall in with the artificial! Wo will be to 
such as choose by a false outside. When the object of 
deception is answered, the natural temper begins to 
operate on the manners. The sluices of bitterness are 
opened, and they pour forth abundant streams of misery 
on the hallowed circle of domestic peace. What must 
be the astonishment of the poor husband, who finds a 
Zantippe where he had anticipated a temper gentle as 
the zephyr blowing underneath the violet, not stirring 
its sweet head ! He brings home the chosen object of 
his affections, and installs her as priestess of his do- 
mestic altar. For a little while, the deception prevails^ 
but on the first trial of her spirit, what an avalanche 
falls on the devoted head of the poor sojourner in the 
tented field of life. That voice, which only breathed 
forth dulcet murmurs to the ear of love, now thunders 
its peals of objurgation long and loud, over the startled 
tenants of the calm and quiet hearth -stone* That eye» 
so dove-like in its glances, now shoots its arrowy lig^t- 
nJtt^ through the turfoid atmosphere oi home^ uii ^SXk^ 

N 
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drivet the ditappointied hasband from this rmlljing poi 
•f hu purest affectiooB, hack to an evil world, to gath 
the bitter fruits of disappointment 

I cannot sufficientlj warn jon against the evils 
temper: everj gUmpse that 1 catch of the world as ii 
drives me tnaome fresh admonition on this alUimporta 
subiect. But when women are properly educated, th< 
eanuot conceal their natural temperament from tl 
world. If theT have failed in subduing rebellious natui 
thev at least are honoyrable enough to let their failu 
be dLicemcd in time to prevent some poor man fro 
catching n tartar, when his nets were spread for a doi 
And here I cannal bat lav down a few rules for t 
bekavioar of a joang ladj, to the gentlemen who se* 
her with matrimonial desiga& 

'I'bere is no palliation to the crime of coquetry; f 
oven the only ooe generally admitted, is not sufficie 
in my sight. It is said that a woman is perfectly jus 
liable in coqaettiBg with a man, who shows a dispositi* 
to coquet with ber« 1 object to this law of retaliatio 
No circumstances can justify a woman in practising d 
ceptioa; and surely it is a paltry subterfuge, to pie 
that she must do wrong to oae who has done wrong 
her. 'I^is is a stvaage transposition of the great Chri 
tiaa rule ol* righc Let A«r «£o rigkiy if all the rest 
the world do wrong. She is only accoantable to h 
own coAdcieuce and to the worid, lor her own condnc 
and if that verg^ on impropriety, she most bear tl 
QoasequeiKes. No oaev in dus cash judging wori 
thiuk* o4' inquiriat M0» the particaiar circumstances 
whii;h an en^r waa^omutttted. P^opie are general 
too buAy dis|MMM^ cottsure oa a detected &ttlt, to 8« 
0¥t palliatioika lor iu Besides, the morals of woim 
should bo pure from the pervecsiMs practised by tl 
i*iin»f *WA. '»Vy ba\ti )k ^ecuibac tm^ v^ ytt<bKtik\a.« 
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iKlrld,^aiid miist keep clear of all just ceniare, (^ thtg 
eon. Nothing but the most single-hearted aincerttj, and 
the most undeviating nprightnegs, can keep them from 
being roughlj handled by a censorious world. Let them 
therefore practise these virtues strictly, and fortify 
'fteir minds against unmerited censure. No matter how 
many arrows may be launched, if they do not find a 
Vulnerable part, they can do no material mischief. But 
if women are exhorted to do to others as others do to 
them, (not as they would wish to be done unto,) they 
must expect to. encounter the censure which is hurled 
agaihst error in its aggregate sum. There is no time 
fir nice distinctions among the open-mouthed pack, 
who expect to be in at the death of some hard hunted 
reputation. Some people insist, that the male coquette 
b more odious than the female. But I see no difference, 
save that he has greater opportunity for deception. For 
instance, the gentleman must begin to pay attentions, 
thich may win the affections of some ill-fated woman, 
whom he only seeks as a means of gratifying his vanity. 
Unless he first pays attentions, the woman can have no 
opportunity of encouraging them. The coquetry of 
woman consists, in her seeming pleased with lover-like 
attentions, when she has no serious thoughts of accept- 
ing the lover. That of men, consists in a predetermined 
design to win a heart, for the purpose of bruising or 
breidcing it — he cannot tell which, until he has tried its 
strength. But female coquetry implies ar/t/!ce^thaC 
bane of the sex^— against which I have set my face as a 
lint I never can respect a wonpuit whom I have seen 
dissembling with some poor man, w^ takes it for granted 
that she is sincere in appearing to favour him. I always 
avoid that female, as one with whom it is impossible to 
hold safe intercourse; for she who has cheated aBother» 
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nay cheat jon when opportanity offers. It is unsafe to '^ 
depend upon -an insincere person in any circumstances. ^ 

There arc aome women who are dissatisfied when they • 
are not in company with their inferiors. They^ like to 
dictate^ and of course prefer associating with those who 
will submit to dictation. But this is a grovelling taste^- 
and will, if indulged, infallibly bring down the mind to 
the level of its associates. Those who really wish ti^ 
improve, will seek their superiors^ from whom they caA 
derive useful information. Dr. Franklin made it a rule . 
to fall into conversation with every one he chanced to 
meet. "If,'* said he, *' I know more than my com- 
panion, I can teach him somethings if he knows mofe 
than me, he will teach me what he knows." This is 
very correct reasoning, and proves the strength of a 
mind that never lost an opportunity of iafprovement* 
If we seriously reflect on our own ignorance, we will 
take every opportunity of acquiring information, in- 
stead of endeavouring to conceal our want of knowledge 
from the world. I know some people, who waste more 
ingenuity in hiding their deficiencies, than would suffice 
to supply them with the knowledge they require. One 
half of the world contrive to makie the other half believe 
that they know more than they really do. This is a 
strange, and in my opinion, a senseless sort of ambition. 
Is it not better to pass honestly for what we are, than 
to risk detection and exposure in pretending to more 
knowledge than we possess? Affectation is always ridi- 
culous; but affecting to have a great deal of informa- 
tion when we have but little, is a palpable cheat, which 
ought always to be exposed to ridicule and censure. 

Women should be careful not to hang out false co- 
lours to the world; but I believe I need say littie on this 
subject, at a time when learning is ridiculed as much as 
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a worse thing might be, among the female sex. Now 
a days, if a woman is detected in having a little know- 
ledge of the dead languages, she is put up for public 
ridicule. But the effect of this error will be, to make 
women less anxious for display. Those who have time 
aod talents will go on adding to their stock even of 
classic lore, while they will contentedly submit to keep 
back their attainments from the public eje. Any thing 
is salutary, that lessens the taste for exhibition, so fatal 
to feminine modesty. I do most ardently desire to see 
women highly cultivated in mind and morals, and yet 
content to remain within the retirement of the family 
circle. When once our daughters are educated for u^e, 
and not for ahow^ we shall witness tliese improvements 
in public taste. 

At present, there must be a glare about the females 
who frequent public places, or they pass along, in what 
they are taught to consider mortifying neglect Who 
can undertake to tell these poor martyrs to a mistaken 
sjstem of education, that it is bad taste for women to 
Mne? They have been instructed by their parents 
from early childhood, to prepare themselves for ahining; 
and everj acquisition they have made in learning or ac- 
complishments, has been instigated by this desire. To 
tell them now, that they have mistaken their part in 
life, would be to induce confusion worse confounded in 
the douiestic circle. This amendment, however desir- 
able, can never take place, until parents themselves 
begin the education of their children rightly, and aim 
at preparing them for usefulness. It is wonderfully 
hard to teach wisdom even to the aged; or surely the 
examples we daily see, of old women hanging on the 
rear of fashion, and plodding with unwearied assiduity 
through the dull rounds of fiEishionable life, would teach 
a lesBon never to be forgotten by the ^t«cA& ^l ^^ 
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present day. Let us as usual draw a picture to exem- 
plifj our meaning. 

Look at that weather-beaten face, every line of which 
expresses disappointed vanity and vexation of spirit. In 
spite of the slight touch of rouge and the triple lace 
border, you see the finger of time writing Legible ce^ 
cords on that cheek. Mark the tremor of those emar 
elated hands, and see the dim eyes poring intensely,, 
without glasses, upon some object that cannot be recog*. 
nized. That is old Miss Evergreen. She still flouncea 
to the knees, and .wears bloom coloured ribands. Every 
body laughs, but she moves in the wake of fashion, and 
plods in the path of dissipation, without heeding ths 
progress of age. She is at every ball and card pacty iir 
the season; foremost in catching the frivolous changea 
of the mode, die hobbles from one friend to luiother, for 
patterns and models of dresses. The mantua-makera 
dread her, for she luill be served almost for nothing; and 
if they affront her, she has the ears of most of their cus- 
tomers under her jurisdiction. She is at the bottom of 
all the malicious gossip in town, and no one can detect 
her exact agency in forwarding a slander, she so inge- 
niously covers up her own part in the business. ^< So I 
was told, my dear," she will say; " whether it is true 
or not^ I cannot tell, but such is the report; and I own 
I give it full credit, for I know the persons in question 
well.'' Nobody likes to contradict the old lady, for her 
venom flies abroad upon those who displease her. She 
never flies into a passion; but nurses her wrath to keep 
it warm, until.it hatches some terrible monster. But 
this is a terrible, picture, and we will turn from it at 
once, my dear Mary. 

I own it is my decided opinion, that married life is 

j;enerally happier than celibacy; but why should old 

wMidg be stigmatiBed as muAanctta \a wma^Vj^ W&nw 
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jut enough estimable characters of this class, to be able 

to afiEirni that old maids maj be eminently useful and 

agreeable. Give them but religion, and they quicklj 

settle into their established niche, and shed abroad the 

light of their good deeds. But I never jet saw an old 

maid, who did not make herself ridiculous by trying to 

get married. As soon as she submits to her destiny, she 

becomes respectable; but while she struggles to change 

the obvious doom of Providence, she draws ridicule and 

contempt upon herself. Marriage, when it is well as- 

sortedy is indeed the happiest state of man; but not* 

withstanding tiie riiisery daily brought to light from un- 

hqipy carriages, we see people hurrying on the yoke 

under adverse circumstances, and preparing for them- 

sebrea irremediable sorrow. Oh, how many mismatched 

onions do I know, whose daily doom is nnsolaced, un« 

solaceable misery ! I am 

Most truly yours. 



LETTER XIX. 

Mt Dear Mart, 

Of all tlie evils attendant on discordant mar- 
riages, one of the most formidable is, the inevitable 
eff^t of such examples on the offspring of ill-assorted 
laions. 

Children are inestimable blessings in happy wedlock; 
bnt ihey enhance the miseries of the discordant couple. 
With the amiable^ they are additional bonds of union; 
but with the conteaUovLgf they ace so>isc^ ^i 4vira\4» 
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I can scarcely imagine a scene of greater misery, than 
18 daily exhibited around the fireside of a quarrelsome 
married pair. The most minute trifles are sufficient to 
give a sombre colouring to the daily intercourse of per« 
sons, who should be living springs of comfort to each 
other. Parents sit in moody silence, or burst into open 
objurgation. Children cower around the melancholy 
circle, as if afraid to bring themselves into notice, lest 
the collected vials of wrath should descend upon them.. 
Then there is too often a spirit of manoeuvring en- 
couraged, among people who find it a matter of supreme 
difficulty to keep in favour with theirnilers. Servants 
exercise a low cunning to gain the good wilUirf" both 
parties, and children are too apt to imbibe this contagion 
from their attendants, probably their companions aiao. 
Even the lisping babe becomes aware* that to appear 
fond of one parent, is the Surest way to make the otber 
angry. Thus from infancy the habit of dissimulation is 
implanted — that habit which overthrows all that is gene- 
rous and noble in the expanding heart ^^ Mamma won't 
love me, if I love papa," was the innocent reply of a 
child, when asked if it did not want to see its absent 
father. The longer a youthful mind can be kept in igno- 
rance of the existence of such a passion as hatred, the 
better its chance of escaping the contamination of moral 
evil. But when the passion is in daily and hourly exer- 
cise before the developing faculties of children, thej 
become infected with its venom by inevitable conse- 
quence. It is said that theoftspring of the game cock, 
inherit turbulence of spirit from the e^-shell, and con- 
tend fiercely for supremacy in the mother's nest Thit 
is too apt to be the case with the children of quarrel- 
some parents; they become* adepts in recrimination and 
self -justification, before their minds have been exercised 
in &BJ useful and profitable tram oi VWii^V. \l \Sga,t^ 
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should unfortunately exist in the united head of a fa- 
mily, any propensity to contend about rights, these con- 
tentions should be scrupulously kept from the children* 
Bnt I liave seen a fond mother give mental poison to 
her child, when she would have shrunk with agony from 
any act which she understood to be injurious to its health 
or happiness. Social discord is a wide-spreading, deep- 
rooted evil: it is the mildew that blights the tender 
shoots of moral worth, and nips in the bud the blossoms 
of contentment. No family can have room to exercise 
domestic virtues, when the fireside harmony is profaned 
by unholy sacrifices. Fierce anger, gloomy moroseness, 
despotism, and its accompanying evils, subvert social 
order, and reverse the decrees of omnipotent wisdom. 
I kaTe known a whole fiimily to be so infected by the 
cdhtiigion of domestic discord, as to grow up with an 
litter incapacity of enjoying happiness. Their minds 
had been so inured to the habitual discomfits attendant 
on their early days, that they could not possess their 
sonls in peace, under circumstances favourable to its 
enjoyment. They were continually suspecting their as- 
sociates of injurious designs, and misconstruing trifling 
and unintentional omissions into serious deficiencies of 
duty. Their friends were constrained to practise so 
much minute circumspection of conduct, that they be- 
came weary of their responsibilities. This weanness of 
course was discovered, and drew forth stem reproaches; 
then followed altercation, which wrought out its usual 
consequence, total alienation of regard. These unfor- 
tunate victims to early mismanagement, were wont to 
complain (with justice) that they had no friends; and 
who can maintain a friendship under such tyrannical 
requisitions? Unless the courtesies of friendship are 
strictly reciprocal, the tie will inevitably be loosened* if 
not dissolved: 
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One of the surest signs of predomiDant self-love, may 
be discerned in that restless fear of not being suflS^ 
cientlj appreciated, which is so common with suspicious 
people. When there is a proper degree of humiittj 
in the heart, there will be no outward anxieties respect- 
ing the degree of courtesy observed bj the world. When 
I hear people accusing others of pride, I always set it 
down as a proof that thej have a great deal themselves. 
For if thej had not expected a great deal of respectful 
attention themselves, they would not have been led to 
remark the deficiencies of their associates. I have 
sometimes amused myself by remarking the behaviour 
of two classes of people brought together by casoaUyi 
each prepared to accuse the other of pride, because each 
was unwilling to render such a measure of attention as 
the other exacted. A little self-examination would 
have rectified both errors, by discovering the source of 
them. Why am I so suspicious of these people? and 
why am 1 hurt because they behave hau^tily to me? 
The true answer would be, because I think a great deal 
of myself, and claim more respeot than these people are 
willing to pay! 

How many mistakes might be rectified, by a little 
knowledge of ones own motives. Self-knowledge- is 
indispensable' to true wisdom. All the information in 
the world, abstracted from self, will not aid us in form- 
ing a just estimate of ourselves, without which we can- 
not possibly be just to others. How many evils grow 
out of this species of ignorance ! It is the true source 
of conjugal discord, and all its accompanying miseriefk 
If every married pair could be brought to practise self- 
examination rigidly, there would be an end of recrimi- 
nation, which is the fruitful source of discord. Seff'" 
accusation would be substituted in its placefWid each 
pa/'ty would find with surprise, that inatesd of cairyiag 
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Ae war into tKe enemy's country, they must maintain 
it at homey against their own internal enemies. 1 once 
knew an instance of a. married |)air, who had rendered 
tfaemselTes obnoxious to the whole circle of their friends 
and kindred, by their incessant wrangling. Every meal 
was attended with such interruptions to harmony, that 
even the nearest family connexions declined partaking 
dieir hospitality. ^Better the dinner of herbs, where 
love is* than t^e stalled ox, and hatred therewith''— 
wks remembered and quoted by all their acquaintances. 
And truly it was almost impossible to avoid touching on 
some subject of contention. You might drag the attention 
•f this couple for a moment, as far as the poles from the 
subject of debate, and yet they would force it back 
again Mrith incredible ingenuity. One gentleman who 
wished to dine with them, bragged that he would keep 
flie peace by turning the subject of conversation to 
Symme's theory of the earth. Accordingly he explained, 
with a great deal of interest, the imaginary country 
within the excavated poles, and kept on safe ground for 
ten or fifteen minutes. He was forced to pause, how- 
ever, when he had literally exhausted himself in ex- 
plflOiation. The lady immediately observed with a sigh, 
that she should like much to retreat to that country, if 
she could be assured that none of her troubles would 
follow her. She looked so significantly at her husband, 
that he could not resist the appeal. ^ Oh," said he, 
**that is the very place I should go to myself." "Then 
I should stay at home!" answered the affectionate wife. 
The gentleman could not resist the opportunity of say- 
ing a good thing, not being at all unwilling to wound 
their feelings. He said he had heard of the Irishman's 
dividing the house with his wife, by giving her the out- 
side; but that this husband's plan was certainly more 
iiffcieo^— to divide the earth in tine «»me xEkasiw^xs-^ 
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leaving his wife on the outside, while he crept into the 
snug comforts of the interior. 

This wife was arrested in her career of follj and 
wickedness, by hearing a sermon upon these wordfr— 
^ If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peace- 
ably with all men." The preacher enlarged on the po9* 
ribilUy of living peaceably, by showing how self-denial 
might be practised, so as to force the most irascible 
temper to refrain from aggression. The unhappy wife 
determined to try this expedient with her husband. At 
first, she found the task exceedingly difficult The 
habit of self-defence was so strong, that she could not 
immediately check the words that rose spontaneously to 
her tongue, but her heart was seriously impressed with 
a sense of past error, and she resolutely undertook to 
subject her tongue to rigid control. In this good reso- 
lution Ae was aided by the Spirit of God, which was 
eTen then, though unknown to her, at work in her heart 
Her husband was at first surprised, and afterwards 
pleased, with her amendment He was not an intem- 
perate man, and his temper of course was 'not entirely 
brutalized. He became aware that he too had been in 
fault, and finding the way made smooth for him, he fol- 
lowed the example of his wife. In process of time, 
they became a peaceable, amiable couplQ, and are at 
this present time good Christians and good citizens; as 
happy in each other as if they had never been otherwise. 
Their first child, who unfortunately had his temper 
formed while their discord was at its crisis, has grown 
up very unamiable, and of course unhappy. The parents 
are fully sensible that they brought this evil upon them- 
selves; therefore they bear it patiently, and do all they 
can, not only to amend their eldest born, but to pre- 
serve the others from similar contagion. 
It has often occurred to me) viYuX^ \aitoiUBa|^ X& ^<^ 
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at religion, that a powerful argument in favour 
of its efficiencj^ might be drawn from facts of a similar 
nature to the one I have just narrated. Has anj thing, 
save Christianity, been jet discovered, of sufficient 
power to arrest vice in its mad career; and ta turn the 
torrent of evil, when it was sweeping awaj even the 
landnoarks from the human heart, and desolating the 
meager virtues implanted by nature? Show me an in- 
stance of reformation from habitual vice, wrought by 
mere human powers, and I will then accede to the 
^Omnipotence of Reason," so proudly contended for 
by philosophers. But such things cannot be shown, be- 
cause they do not exist, i have known instances in 
the course of my experience, of amiable, respectable 
people, falling off through temptation from their virtuous 
courses, when they were not upheld by religion. And 
i have known instances, where vice has been stopt in 
its headlong progress, through the instrumentality of 
iikt yital principle of Christianity. 

There were once two brothers, to whom I shall give 
the names of Marcus and Fortius. The first was a 
strictly moral man; the last had fallen into dissolute 
habits, and was losing fast the respect of all his friends 
and kindred. Marcus expostulated with his brother, 
and talked eloquently of the beauty of virtue as an ab- 
stract principle, and the moral sublimity of an upright 
character. Both these brothers were ignorant of vital 
religion. In process of time, Fortius wasted his sub- 
stance like the prodigal in Scripture, and ended a course 
of riotous living in poverty and neglect. Meanwhile 
Marcus arose to prosperity, and enjoyed the respect of 
air the moral part of society. He increased his goods, 
and determined that his soul should take its ease, and 
enjoy the reward of his good conduct. While Fortius 
WM aodergoiog the agonies of remoT^^^ 'w\^!ci vi'^x^^V^ 
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food to sustain life, Marcus was opening his house to 
the fashionable and wealthy, who did him honour bj 
participating in his prosperity. By and by he became 
fond of the social glass, and soon learnt to extend his 
festive enjoyments to the daily potation of one bottle, 
which his companions affirmed to be the ultimatum of a 
gentleman. If the recollection of his former advice to 
Fortius on the subject of temperance crossed his mind, 
it was quieted by the ready excuse, that Fortius was 
too poor to drink wine, and Marcus himself was wealthy. 
His wealth was self-earned, therefore he had a right to 
spend it as he pleased. For a long time he resisted the 
temptation to exceed his daily bottle, and even went so 
far, as to have his wine decanted into larger bottles, 
that he might not exceed the genteel measure. Fresently 
he became bloated and unhealthy, but who ever heard of 
good wine, taken in moderation^ disagreeing with the 
constitution? While this deterioration of principle was 
gradually taking place. Fortius was reviving, under the 
influence of religious conviction, from a state of almost 
despairing humiliation. He felt the weight of his sins, 
and sought Him who has promised rest to the weary- 
laden. There had been no intercourse between the 
brothers for many years; as Fortius had forsaken friends 
and kindred to carry on his vicious practices. At length 
the repentant prodigal returned full of rejoicing to the 
land that gave him birth. '^ I will seek out my dear 
Marcus," said he, ''now that I am not unworthy to as- 
sociate with his virtues. We will live and die together. 
If he has not found out the way of truth before, I will 
show it him, in return for his former endeavours to lead 
me aright." Alas! these reveries were soon at an end. 
Fortius arrived at his brother'iB grand house, and found 
it full of minions of the law, who were appropriating 
dllits gorgeous furniture to rapacious Q.T^d\tQi:«. Marcus 
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had just breathed his laist; and Fortius, unknown to anj 
present, pressed in to see the bloated and disfigured 
corse.. ^' What was the cause of his death?" asked he. 
One of the bystanders whispered, " He died of apoplexy, 
the consequence of intemperate habits. He has been a 
lover of wine for many years, and seldom took less than 
two bottles a day. Poor fellow ! that, and hardened in- 
fidelity, were his greatest f&yit^ To the last he denied 
the existence of a Grod, anilSu^d that he had found it 
very easy to practise vlrtn^^Phout the aid of religion. 
^ I have always maintained' a good character,' said he, 
* and have amassed a good fortune; what more do I 
need?' " Fortius shuddered at thes^ words. He waited 
for the investigation of his brother's affairs, and learned 
Ibat all his wealth had been swallowed up in gradual 
dissipation. It was Marcus's custom to talk of his 
former reputation for sobriety, until he had lost it so en- 
tirely in progressive habits of dissipation, that even his 
friends smiled at his self-complacent boastings. Bat 
no one ventured to undeceive him: thcU woXild hare 
been the part of Christian friendship. He died without 
having his eyes opened to the error of his ways; and 
Fortius lived to give ample testimony of the power of 
religious principle, over innate propensities or acquired 
habits of vice. 

Look abroad, and see if there are no Marcuses near 
us! Adieu, my dear girl, I am 

Ever yours. 
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LETTER XX. 

My Dear Mary, 

We scarcely ever hear a remark made by mo- 
ralists, on the tendency of ordinary conversation to in- 
jure or improve the human mind. And yjet the conclu* 
sionjs obvious, that mucH good or ill must be derived 
from this universal medium of social intercourse. Per- 
haps women have been jseverejy treated by those who 
have affirmed, that female gossip is the source of one 
half the mischief that is done in society! Bu^ if. this 
assertion is a little too positive, { would nevertheless 
guard my young friend against the evils that inevit- 
ably arise from undisciplined tongues in this world. 

A lady should go into company prepared to aid the 
common cause of morality and religion, by throwing 
all her influence into the proper scale. She may at 
least maintain the spirit of Christianity, evea though the 
theme itself should be kept out of sight. All unchari- 
tableness, all suspicion; every degree of scandal, from 
the tainted whisper to the malignant contagion of open 
assertion, is contrary to that spirit, and must be avoided. 
But how different is this from the established rule of 
mixed societies! It is as common for ladies to bring 
their budget of scandal, as their reticule and fan. Con- 
versation consists in an interchange of these budgets, 
so that each individual returns enriched by the wealth 
of all the others, besides having her own peculiar mo- 
dicum untouched. What must be the state of the female 
mind, while under the deleterious influence of this ex- 
citement! I have often thought the fable of the witches' 
cauldron, was but an amplification of this custom. Wo- 
men meet together, and concert a W\^(>A i^lv^^xi^ yrhich 
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too often sheds a blight upon the fair fame of th< 
whom they choose to consider as their rivals. Some 
unhappy victim is selected, and all the collected venom 
of prejudice, and passion, and jealousy, and envy, is 
shed upon her name and fame. 

I have known ladies whose reputation was so great in 
this line, that the fiercest personal enemy might be ap- 
peased, by getting the object of it within the influence 
of their venom. -At this moment, I know several fe- 
males, before whom it is not safe to speak freely on any 
subject, for they will ingeniously pervert the most in- 
nocent speech, and interpret it into something injurious 
to the person who made it. As a case in point, I once 
heard a young lady quote a line from Young's Satires, 
as expressive of her idea of a portrait at which she was 
looking — ^ She looks delightfully with all her might," 
was the quotation, very innocently applied to a picture. 
A lady who overheard it affirmed, that she heard the 
young lady tell a gentleman that he was *' delightful," 
and *' that she loved him with all her might." Another 
young female was overheard translating a line from an 
Italian song, to a gentleman who did not know the 
meaning of it — " Have pity, for I die for you," waa 
the line. It was repeated verbatim, as the declaration 
made to a young gentleman in an impassioned whisper, 
by a very youthful damsel, who ought to have been 
taught better. An irreproachable wife once lost her 
reputation for a time, in consequence of a female gossip 
opening the door just as the lady's husband was reading 
a play. The line that she overheard was — " False 
woman! I will cast you on the world with ignominy." 
This denunciation was every where repeated, as having 
been addressed by the husband to his innocent wife. 
The story lasted until some pAr scandal wore away the 
old impression- In shortf were 1 lo i^^^^V^^^x^.* 
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stance^ that I know of such strange conduct^ my letters 
would serve as chronicles of scandal. But I wish to 
warn you against the dreadful practice of listening to 
idle gossip. 

One strong reason for advocating literature among 
females is, that it furnishes the mind with innocent ma- 
terials for thought, and harmless subjects of conversa- 
tion. There is a fund of ingenuity and versatility in 
the female mind, which must have exercise; and surely 
it is better to employ it on lawful things, than to suffer 
it to run after dangerous game. Conversation may be 
made the instrument of great intellectual improvement, 
when properly directed to the discussion of instructive 
theories; but it is wofuUy perverted in mixed society. 
Let me advise yoii, my dear girl, to examine yourself 
regularly on this head, and find out whether you have 
encouraged any improper theme of discourse, or whether 
you have steadily resisted all attempts to force the 
stream of conversation into the polluted channel of pri- 
vate scandal. No matter what your private opinioa. may 
be of the character brought ^nder satirical investiga- 
tion, you cannot innocently join in throwing even me- 
rited obloquy upon it* Your particular duty is to keep 
clear of all dangerous themes. ^^ Touch not; taste, not; 
handle not." Scandal defiles all who meddle with it. 
If your heart is not touched, your head cannot derive 
improvement from discussing such a barren subject 
Before you join in conversation, scrupulously inquire of 
yourself whether the theme under discussion is among 
those that you consider legitimate. If it is profitable-^ 
if it is harndess, — ^you may improve or amuse yourself 
with it. But if any unclean thing cleaves to it^ you 
must shrink from partaking the contamination. Remain 
silent^ or abstract yourself so as to enjoy your own 
tbougbta* Let your conduct \ie wxcYi^ ^%X. Hi>D>»ck ^^nc 
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examine yourself at the hour of prayer, you may be able 
to save yourself the accusation of having abetted vice 
of any kind or deg;ree. Let your inquiry be strict— 
*^ Did I join in condemning an absent person ?^-did I 
even listen complacently to a tale of scandal? — ^if the 
person was my enemy, did I feel particularly averse to 
join in censuring their conduct?" 

The character of an enemy ought to be peculiarly 
sacred to the Christian. If you are literally to return 
good for evil, you will defend your enemy from an un- 
just charge, if you can do so conscientiously. You 
should feel horror at the idea of joining in an accusa- 
tioa^lhat you know or believe to be individually unjust, 
because the person against whom it is urged has done 
you wrong. I remember once hearing a character at- 
tacked before a gentleman, who was well known to 
have been seriously injured by the person under discus* 
sion. Instead of joining in the vehement censure passed 
upon his enemy, this gentleman remained silent, until a 
charge was brought which he had it in his power to re- 
pel. With perfect candour and simplicity he stated 
his reasons for contradicting this charge. He brought 
forward indisputable proof of the innocence of the per- 
son in question, as related to that particular accusation, 
and afterwards rose and quitted the company. Some 
one said, ^^ We have offended this gentleman surely, by 
speaking ill of his friend." But when the truth was 
told, every one felt exalted admiration for his virtuous 
treatment of an assured enemy. ''Do good to those 
who despiteful ly use you," was certainly the rule of 
conduct pursued by this Christian. Perhaps there is 
no common evil so thoughtlessly committed, as tliat of 
joining in scandalous discourse. The habit is so uni- 
versal in certain ^ets, that it is followed without inves- 
tig^tioB bjr aii who c<»ne into contact vriAv^^ cAs^^^a 
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which it prevails. There are generally characters par- 
ticularly appropriated to censure and ridicule. They 
are like targets set up to be shot -ai; every tyro must 
try his hand at a random shot, and, applause is awarded 
to the keenest marksman: in other words, to the person 
who excels most in abusing a fellow creature, or casting 
odium upon the absent. The cause of morality would 
be incalculably benefited by the overthrow of this per- 
nicious custom. Let me warn at least one person 
against the deleterious properties of that species of con- 
versation, so often indulged in the social, and even the 
domestic circle, that few are aware of its dangerous 
tendency. ^ 

When you hear any particular character discussed, if 
you can say no good, refrain from saying evil. If you 
cannot stem the tide, and stop the torrent of abuse, at 
least withhold yourself from the smallest participation 
in it. The time may come, when these instances of 
moral restraint may be most pleasant to your recollec- 
tion. The tongue is a powerful agent in promoting all 
kinds of mischief, and if not subjected to strict moral 
restraint, it often does more harm in an hour, tiian it 
can undo in a lifetime. But the tongue can only apeak 
the dictates of the heart, out of which are the issues of 
life. '^As a man thinketh in his heart, so it he|" and 
if that fountain is kept pure, the streams that flow from 
it can carry no evil thing abroad with them. Who can 
doubt the divine origin of those precepts that inculcate 
watchfulness over the thoughts? Human reason, in its 
widest extent, only comprehends the words and actions. 
But religion dives to the very fountain and source of all 
the attributes of the accountable being, and begins its 
healing process in^the right place. Satire is a dangerous 
edge-tool in the hands of a woman. She rarely fails 
io woand herself severely, iffVieii d;i^ vAXjem^Xs^ \a ^\£^^\. 
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lis edge towards others. Though it has been though 
that conversatioii requires the aid of this instrument, to 
give it poignancj; I confess it grieves me deeply to see 
it resorted to. For mj part, I always fancy I see a 
thousand little demons (like the sylphs in Pope's Rape 
of the Iiock) springing into action, and wielding this 
trenchant weapon so artfully, as to make it wound the 
very person that thinks she is using it most dexterously. 
literature, as I said before, is the most fertile theme 
for conversation. It opens a wide neutral field, upon 
which persons of all denominations may meet, and exer* 
cisc their wit in perfect safety. I never knew kn in- 
stance of a highly cultivated, literary female, who did 
not reject scandal and all its accompaniments, as the 
very garbage of folly and immorality. Take care to 
store your mind with proper materials for colloquy, and 
you will not be driven to the humiliating necessity of 
picking up the- stray thoughts of others, or perhaps di* 
veiging into the tempter's own region for subjects of 
conversation. Do not glean up the refuse topics of the 
unfastidious part of society; but cater for yourself from 
'the purest stores of intellectual wealth that lie open to 
the cultivated mind. I will lay down a few concise 
rules for conversation, which may easHy be remem* 
bered. 

In the first place, never hurt the feelings of any per« 
son present, for the sake of being applauded for your 
wit or ingenuity. In the second place, never attack an 
absent character; keep what harm you may already 
know of it to yourself, and strive not to be influenced 
by any new charge brought against it If you can safely 
and conscientiously defend it — do so: if not, keep si- 
lence. In the third place, endeavour to avoid speaking 
a single word there, that you would wish unsaid when 
jrou come to examine yourself before ^ovi^t ^^« \sk^^ 
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fourth place, keep the spirit of religion always in exer- 
cise, whether her name be mentioned or no, and sa^ not 
a word ikat a Christian ought not to say. Remember 
whose eye u reading your thoughts, as well as whose ear 
is hearing jonr words. In the fifth place, watch every 
opportunity of giving a useful turn to the discourse, with- 
out positively dictating to the company, which a young 
female especially ought not to do% In the sixth and last 
place, let the glory of God be your supreme aim, and the 
object of all your efforts. 

Adieu, my dear girl. 



LETTER XXL 

My Dear Mary, 

Women whose lots are cast in the higher walks 
of life, have one talent which they may ude for the benefit 
of thousands; I mean influence. It is to be lamented 
that our fashionable ladies are far more intent upon mis- 
leading than benefiting their fellow beings, by the use of 
this talent. Instead of setting an example of moderation 
in expense and luxury, they lavish tlieir wealth upon a 
thousand useless^ not to say pernicious things. If ladies 
in the high circles of life would practise forbearance and 
economy in their personal expenses; if they would live 
plainly, dress unostentatiously, and give their superflui- 
ties to charitable institutions, there would doubtless be a 
general improvement of the aspect of things in this our 
world; but we Sfe nothing so praiseworthy in their con- 
duct The rich havp no more to give away than the poor, 
&r their wants are so exorbvtaxit ttvaA. W ^iXa ^^ ^wv- 
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' dence, however lavish, prove barely sufGicient to gratify 
them. Could not this evil be amended? Suppose our 
leaders of the ton could be made aware Uiat extravagant 
apparel does not make them more attractive in the eyes 
of the nice -judging, would they not abate something from 
their superfluities, to throw a mite into the Lord's trea- 
sury? Or, is there r^Uy so much rational enjoyment in 
superabundant decoration, that it cannot be renounced? 
Suppose each female was to enter into a strict calcula- 
tion of the expense of some superfluous article, and in- 
quire seriously of her heart and understanding, whether 
she could not be just as happy withbut it, as with it? This 
species of investigation would lead females to form some 
estimate of the yearly, monthly, daily cost of their ex- 
trinsic decorations. At present, they thoughtlessly follow 
the multitude to do evil, or rather, I fear I must say, that 
they only follow the beaten track of vanity, into which 
their mothers took care to lead them from childhood. 
Alas! that the rising generation should have to endure 
the accumulated follies of the by-past age, from the con- 
sequences of which so many are now suffering. But I 
repeat the assertion, that unless women of wealth and 
high station in society will consent to use their influence 
to exterminate this evil, there is no knowing how far it 
will advance in another age. Let them but magna- 
nimously strip off their redundant decorations, and set 
an example of plainness in appareli for instance, the 
quantity of silk now requisite to make a dfess, is said to 
be eighteen or twenty yards; more than half of this is 
frittered away in flounces, arranged tier above tier, till 
they reach the knee. I would propose to some lady who 
is high in station^ to resolve on an instantaneous abridg- 
ment of these decorations. Let her but uipear in a dress 
without flounces, and declare to her foltdwers and satel- 
Utes, th&t she intends clothing tltie VD!SS^gKli\. \\«VBk ^^csist 
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trappings of the Tain, and I doubt not but her example 
will prove contagious. But at present, the rich and dis- 
tinguished come forth so magnificentlj equipped, that 
all the weak and vain are excited to emulation. Tfaej 
look on, half admiring, half envjing, and sigh to tiiink 
that fortune .has denied them the privilege of adorning 
their perishing bodies with gaudy or expensive clothing; 
and this follj will continue, while females who have in- 
fluence refuse to exert it for the improvement of their 
fellow beings. I know that many wmdd-he modest. 



men, will disclaim the pre-eminence assigned to themy^ 
and will deny that they have sufficient influence to do' 
this good. But let them try, and let them esamine into 
the present state of things, and inquira wliptber they are 
not now influencing some of their friends and acquaint- 
ances to follow fashion, or to commit exceiMa in ex- 
travagance. There are women in the world too, to 
whom God has given personal beauty — ^that most pre- 
carious boon. Suppose, instead of misttsidg or abusing 
this gift, they were to apply it to the purpose of in- 
creasing their influence, and enlarging their means of 
doing good. And here again, I must break a lance 
with the mothers of the pr^ent day. They nurture 
their beautiful daughters in vanity, and I am afraid I 
must say folly, for I can think of no softer word. In- 
stead of training them to regard personal charms as a 
snare, to escape which they must lay up a dduble stock 
of good sense and discretion, they deepen the pit, and 
lead their helpless offspring blindfold into its bosom. 
Oh, how many have been irreparably lost to all that is 
rational and valuable in life, by the incautious vanity 
of those whom years should have trained to greater wis- 
dom. I do know to a certainty, that a mother may edu- 
cate a, beautiful daughter, so as to make her all that a 
discreet, amiable^ wipretendin^ viotmji ^^^^ >q^ \x 
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is only pointing out to her the precarious nature of the 
gift she possesses. Onlj warning her against the snares 
that will be laid to entrap her, on her entrance into life. 
Onlj cultivating her mind even more assiduously than 
if she was deficient in personal charms, for she has 
greater need of a strong intellect, to enable her to de- 
tect the illusions and spells that will be>cast around her. 
Tell her in childhood— *< You will probably be hand- 
some when you grow up^ and you will meet with flat- 
teran who will exaggerate your attractions, and strive 
Luto make you overvalue them. Endeavour to guard 
against these snares. Remember how uncertain is the 
duration of those charms, which a fever, or a disease of 
any other kindy can wither in a day. Think you that 
beauty lessens your accountability at the throne of hea- 
ven? Think you that he whose eyes search your heart, 
will be attracted by your extrinsic graces? Keep in mind, 
that pride and vanity are the sins of jour nature, and 
that both those are fostered by the possession of beauty, 
unless it is accompanied with sound sense and discretion. 
Think, while your flatterers are sounding praises in jour 
ear, of that honest hour when you will be compelled to 
surrender these transitory advantages — the hour of death. 
How will you feel, when the last pangs of nature rack 
jour dissolving tabernacle, if jou have to look back upon 
a life misspent in follj and vanitj?" 

With such representations as these, frequentlj and 
honestly made, the greatest beautj maj be preserved 
from the pervading contagion of vanitj. But this is far 
different from the plan of most American mothers. They 
are themselves intoxicated with reflected vanity. Every 
act of maternal kindness, is mingled with the poison of 
adulation. The expanding belle sees herself the object 
of unlimited attention. Every hour brings an accession 
to her self-importance. She finda WmM «uiii\»^ ^i^^% 
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her plain or homely sigters or companions. Is it not 
perfiactly natural that she should set an undue value 
upon that which her parenU think of such importance? 
and is it not alto evident, that if those parents were to 
speak rationally before her, and set beauty in its proper 
place in their own estimation, that she would sponta- 
neously imbihjs their opinions, aiid make up her own 
judgment accordingly? Affectionate parents can make 
their children believe whatever truths they please to in- 
culcate. 

A handsome woman, without vanity or inordinate pre- 
tensions, will (if she is otherwise amiable) acquire in- 
fluence in society unconsciously to herself. Beauty 
finds an advocate in almost every bosom, when accom- 
panied with those moral and intellectual qualities which 
are essential to excellence. But when alloyed with af- 
fectation and self-esteem, it only meets the applause of 
foolish people. I have known so many instances, in 
which personal beauty has proved a snare to its pos- 
sessor, that I own I do not cOvet it for those I love. 
There are so mapy things to fear, where this precarious 
boon of nature is overvalued, that life is deprived of 
half its most innocent pleasures. Sickness, and above 
all, old age, with many other things too tedious to Mo- 
tion, are so many sources of disquietude to the setiT- 
important belle. And when she marries, she either 
continues to consider herself an idol to be worshipped, 
instead of a rational companion to be esteemed^ or she 
sinks into melancholy moping, from the disappointment 
of her ill-founded hopes of happiness. Having always 
considered herself a creature above the common grade 
of humanity — a vessel made of the porcelain clay of the 
earth, and not intended for ordinary uses,-^er mind is 
in a state of unnatural inflation. She cannot sink to 
her own levels but remaina buoyed. \x^ ^TL^<^'«%.^«&<if 
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Fanity, until she is ftirlj wrecked against that well* 
known rock called vexation of spirit Oh, how many 
bitter drops do parents infuse into the cup of earthly 
prosperity, ere it is presented to the lips of their off- 
spring, by fostering qualities which should be sedu- 
lously repressed, and neglecting to cultivate those on 
which the rational enjoyment of life depends. Women 
should be formed from the cradle, for the fulfilment of 
their appointed duties. The term usually allotted to 
female education, is too brief at best, even supposing 
that nothing but useful things were taught. Can it then 
be wonderful that the sex prove unfitted for the rational 
business of life, when they spend the short season of 
youth in acquiring what they have to forget or unlearn 
in after years? Mothers strangely neglect instructing 
their daughters in domestic arts and domestic economy. 
Your mother, my dear Mary, must be excepted from 
this censure. I know you are, even now, expert in the 
culinary art, and in every possible use of the needle and 
scissors. I remember her telling me that you rose with 
the dawn, and overlooked every department of house- 
hold management. That you strained the milk, weighed 
ffae butter, measured the meal and flour, — nay, (do not 
blnah my dear girl,) that you even fed the fowls and fat- 
tening pigs with your own delicate hands. I know too, 
that the same hands touch the piano with taste for the 
amusement of a friend, and wield the pencil for your 
pastime. I am aware too, that you keep regular ac- 
counts of all your expenditure, and often deny yourself^ 
that you may aid the good cause. 

These are but your plain and obvious duties, my dear 
girl, and I do not mention them as any things unusually 
praiseworthy. Were you to do less, you would infallibly 
incur the censure of 

Four own and your mo^w:"*^ lm\A« 
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LETTER XXII. 

■ 

Mt Dear Mart, 

As others besides yourself maj read the hints I 
am now throwing together for jour benefit, I will con- 
sider at greater length, the subject of domestic manage- 
ment. 

I know it is unnecessary to exhort jou to regard in 
an especial manner the comfort of your domestics; but 
when I look around, and see the abuses sanctioned by 
custom in our state of society, I tremble for the future 
responsibility of my countrymen and women. Slavery 
is indeed a fearful evil; a canker in the bud of our na- 
tional prosperity; a bitter drop in the cup of domestic 
felicity. But, like all other evils, it admits of mitiga*^ 
tion. It is surely the part of wisdom to apply such re- 
medies as our situation affords, to this great and obvious 
impediment to our national and individual happiness. I 
blush for my countrymen and their female coadjutors, 
when I see instances of thoughtless inattention, or cruel 
neglect, of the comfort of our helpless fellow beings. 
Grod has pleased to suffer this state of things among us, 
but I shudder to think how few ai*e sensible of the re- 
sponsibility they incur, by holding their fellow creatures 
in abject and despotic subjection. Until Heavenly 
Mercy sees fit to remove this our great national evil, it 
surely becomes our duty to consider the subject prayer- 
fully, in all its bearings. It is true, we are no way to 
blame for this state of things. We may rank this mis- 
fortune among the tender mercies of our parent country, 
who inflicted it upon us, to answer her own interested 
ends. But we should not plunge into an abyss, because 
we Snd ourselves standing on \tft V^imV, tv^t ^<(svs2A 
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rashly incur the penalty of a violated law, because we 
are placed in circumatancea which make it hard to ob- 
serve that law stricti J. 

But of the consequences arising from slavery, one of 
the most pernicious and least noticed, is its eflbct on the 
female temper. I acknowledge it is hard to bear with 
patience, the trials incident to domestic life in Virginia, 
but I sincerely wish my countrvwomen were aware, that 
they may and mu9t be borne. The obligation to bear 
them is imperativef because it involves the eternal hap- 
piness of every individual. Awful indeed will be the 
condition of those slaveholders, who have abused the 
trust reposed in them, and ill treated the creatures com- 
mitted to their charge. I know cruelty to slaves is not 
now as common as it has been. The progress of civil- 
ization, and above all, of gospel light, has taught many 
people their duty on this momentous subject. But alas! 
1 am forced to acknowledge, that I am acquainted with 
some strong cases, in which this abuse is still tolerated 
in society. It is not very long since I detected a young 
and beautiful female, in inflicting corporal chastisement, 
with her oum hands and in severe measure, upon a wo- 
man older by many years than herself. '*Tell it not in 
Gath!" lest it give our maligners just occasion to cast 
farther aiid more direful aspersions upon us. But I trust 
these instances are rare, and public opinion throws im- 
measurable obloquy upon them. But the minor evils 
most common among us, are unfortunately of a nature 
to pass without observation or censure. They are done 
in a corner, and besides are done so generally, that cus- 
tom has cast a veil over them, and almost sanctioned 
their continuance. How common is it for a mistress of 
a family to restrain, in a manner bordering on cruelty, 
the poor abject dependant upon her authority. It is 
easjr enough to point out the master exv^x^ viWv ^^'^'^- 
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•iont these domestic afflictions. The habit of despotism 
is formed almost in infancy* The child is allowed to 
tyrannize over the unfortunate menial appointed to 
gratify its wants. Parents allow this abuse of power, 
without being aware of its fatal tendency. Self-will is 
fostered from the very cradle, and becomes, in after life, 
the only rule of exaction from the wretched beings who 
are trained to minister to this over-mastering sin. ^ You 
are to do this because / wUi tl," is the dictum of the 
tyrant Instead of truning servants to do the will of 
God, they are forced to do the urill of their earthly 
masters, even when that will is openly opposed to the 
divine laws. Are not our servants compelled by our 
authority to break the Sabbath? Do we not require ser« 
vices from them on that day, in open violation of the 
spint of the fourth commandment? Do we not daily 
put strong temptation in their way, to break almost all 
the laws of the Supreme Being? The very homage that 
we exact from these forlorn and helpless beings, occa- 
sions a breach of the two first commandments^ for the 
implicit obedience and abject submission we require, 
must perforce impel them to violate the spirit of these 
commands. Again, the incessant provocation heaped 
upon their undisciplined tempers, too often forces them 
to take the holy name of God in vain; and if this is done 
in our presence, we think more of the disrespect offered 
to our own persons, than the awful guilt committed in 
the sight of God. I do not make this assertion without 
sufficient warrant. A professor once reproved his ser- 
vant in my presence, for being guilty of using unholy 
language before his earthly master, while not a word 
was said of the still greater offence committed against 
the unseen Jehovah. 

To proceed regularly with this examination.— Do 
masters enforce the holy law of obedience to parenU, 
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among their senrants? I greatly fear not. They eve 
little how these wretched people perform their relatiye 
duties, if the paramount one of obedience to their master, 
is duly performed. They even sanction neglect and 
undutifulness to parents, by utterly omitting to train 
the children of their slaves in these moral observances* 
The common vice of theft is almost inculcated, by 
putting temptation in their way, and denying to the na- 
tural cravings of appetite, all but a pittance of coarse 
nutriment. How often does the attendant on a well 
supplied table, see dainties swallowed by his luxurious 
master, almost to surfeit or satiety, without sharing any 
but the most essential aliment? Can it be wonderful, 
that he should gratify his excited appetites clandes* 
tinely? Again, we may be said to prompt the breach of 
the seventh commandment, by our indifference in main- 
taining the conjugal union among our servants: husband 
and wife are too often separated for very inadequate 
causes. Perhaps a momentary pique against one party, 
occasions the irrevocable dissolution of a union, which 
ought to be held sacred among all conditions of man- 
kind. It may be plead in extenuation, that these peo- 
ple have not a proper value for such moral obligations. 
But have we laboured to give it them? — have we scru- 
pulously instructed them on the nature of these duties? 
If not, we have no right to complain of their being dis- 
regarded. We cannot expect our domestics not to 
covet their neighbour's goods, when we take care to 
display our abundance to their eyes, without gratifying 
even their most imperious wants. Nor can we wonder 
that the virtue of truth is so little regarded among them. 
The nature of the training they receive from infancy, 
tends directly to the formation of habits of deceit and 
falsehood. They are driven to exert all their inherent 
cunning to avoid some of the numberless ^naltle^ h(^ 
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inflict upon them. If we give them no higher motiye 
for virtue than the hope of pleasing a cqricious despot, 
whose will changes oftener than thej can be prepared 
to gratify it, how can we expect any sort of excellence 
from them? While the fear of corporeal punishment is 
their only incentive to obedience, we must not wonder 
at their contrivances to evade our arbitrary exactions. 
All that cunning can prompt, and a total disregard of 
principle can accomplish, will be put in force against 
their legUimcUe tyrants. 

But the daily and hourly indulgence of peevishness 
and irritability of temper towards these people, is the 
cause of much misery in the world. Slaves cannot re- 
sist any sort of oppression. The domestic circle is too 
often a scene of self-indulgence, which should put to 
shame the greatest latitudinarian in morals. All the 
concentrated gall of an imbittered temper is poured 
forth without restraint, for the inmates of the domestic 
sanctuary are helpless sufferers, who rather provoke 
than repel the most tyrannical aggressions. Children 
learn to nourish, instead of subduing self-will ; for the 
menials of the nursery dare not resist its despotism. 
Often does a gray head endure the violence of childish 
wrath, without redress. But the most deadly of all 
pernicious habits, is that of putting young slaves to be 
companions of young children. The infant despot en- 
forces his lawless authority over his allotted victim, and 
thus encourages all the most malignant vices of his na- 
ture. Oh, that I had eloquence enough to persuade the 
mothers of Virginia, to rescue their beloved offspring 
from this terrific evil. Let them keep their children 
from this contagion, and never leave them in the power 
of their slaves. It is very easy to inculcate a proper 
way of thinking on this subject Children should be 
made sensible of the unfortunate %vtvi^^\WL ^1 >iK«»^^^- 
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tion of their fidlow beings. They should never be al- 
lowed to dictafii jn any thing themselves. Their parents 
should direct fte requisite degree of superintendence on 
their offspring, and this should be the least degree pos* 
sible* Mothers should always dress and undress their 
own children, unless they chance to have really consci- 
entious and well-principled servants, such as I have 
sometimes seen. Children should be taught to wut 
spoil each other, as soon as they are old enough to give 
the requisite assistance reciprocally. A peremptory 
order should never be given by a child to a slave; on 
the contrary, the most scrupulous politeness should be 
exacted from the younger members of the family, to- 
wards the grown servants. All familiarity should be 
prohibited, but at the same time the reasons of this pro- 
hibition should be made manifest. <^'Tis not because 
they are slaves, (should be said,) but because they are 
uneducated, unprincipled people, that you are instructed 
to avoid them. You are kept away for the same reason 
from dissolute, unprincipled white people. Children 
are apt to catch bad habits; therefore, while you are a 
child, I must keep you from bad examples. But you 
must pity these people while you avoid them. It is not 
their fault, but their misfortune, that they have not 
been instructed as you have in morals and religion. 
Pity them, therefore, and do all you can to promote 
their comfort and happiness; but at your time of life, 
you should associate with people who can improve you, 
not with those~who would cause you to fall off* from the 
improvement you have already acquired." Such lan- 
guage would have the desired effect upon children. 
They should also be encouraged to contribute their 
little mite towards the comfort of the dependants of 
the family: the old and destitute — ^the sick and helpless. 
Such oMces enlarge the heart, aTid\\ic.x)\^^\.^W\fiA2fi^^ 
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It is a good practice in a family of children, to keep 
fliem during their leisure hours, at work for the influnts 
and the old people among the slaves. Parents shoold 
scmpulously avoid reproving their servants before chil- 
dren, unless thej can do it with proper solemnity and 
fldf-command. It is grievous to think how many fe- 
male tempers are destroyed, by indulging their acrid 
humours, where they can be indulged with impunity. I 
greatly fear Aat our national misfortune has sent many 
an accountable soul to its last audit, with a weight of 
crime that never could be cancelled. 

It is too true, that women allow themselves to be 
fretted at trifles; that they are prone to fall into the 
pernicious habit of suffering their tempers to blaze out 
on every occasion that can elicit provocation. This in- 
cessant fever of the soul wears out the constitution, and 
furrows the face with wrinUea before the meridian of 
life is attained. /// temper^ TTegret it, is the scourge of 
woman! There are so mmj modes of self-indulgence 
emanating from that iMURoe^ that the moralist can 
scarcely enumerate tfaenui Ptevishness, impatience, 
passion, suspicion, all have alternate sway; and some- 
times envy, that malignant gnome, whose influence is 
deadly to the benign and social affections, — ^flnds ad- 
mittance through the turbid waters of domestic strife. 
I will not speak of jealousy^ save to remark, that it is 
the deadliest foe to peace that ever broke from the pit 
where human vices are nutured. Oh, that women 
would listen to the voice of warning, and turn their un- 
divided energies against their bosom sins. The author 
of all good has placed them in retirement, let them not 
pollute the sanctuary chosen to shield them from a dan- 
gerous world, with evils sufficient to destroy the very 
germ of happiness for ever. Small indeed, are the be- 
inaiags of that potent instrument o^ voAiftrj^ \yal \a2«X. 
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strengthens everj vice, and brings the weakest, in timCf 
to an equality with the most powerful. Impatience of 
temper is usually considered a trifling evil. I once 
heard a lady assert, that her temper was not bad, it 
was only impatient, and she did not think that defect 
very important; but alas! in this instance, as in manj 
others, she circumscribed her means of usefulness and 
happiness, by indulging what might soon have been con- 
quered by steady resistance. Peevishness is also slightly 
regarded. They say it is the natural attendant of sick- 
ness, and must be excused; but while reason endures, it 
should be found at its post. It should be put forth 
against the errors existing in the character. How much 
are human sufferings aggravated by peevishness; and 
how miserable is the condition of those who are doomed 
to watch by the sick bed of a peevish person! Depend 
on it, an ill temper is one of the devils whose name is 
legion. 

I once heard of a minister of the gospel, who married 
a bad-tempered woman on purpose to try himself. It 
was indeed a Roman Catholic penance, or rather it re- 
sembled the tortures that the Fakirs of India inflict on 
themselves in fanatical frenzy. An undisciplined tem- 
per is a general evil to all within its reach, as well as 
its possessor. It is a fruitful source of misery to that 
small, quiet circle, where, but for it, the dove of peace 
might build her nest. I fear the women of Virginia are 
rather remarkable for this defect; because, as I have 
already admitted, their peculiar circumstances bring 
abundant provocations to the domestic sanctuary. But 
their merit will be the greater, when they have success- 
fully combatted these disadvantages. Let them but call 
in religion, the author of peace, to their aid, and I can 
faithfully promise them the victory in every conflict. 
Believe me, the instrument is not too ^tron^ for the oc* 
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casion. If inferior agents ird found inadequate to effect ki 
a purposed good, surely it is the part of wisdom to re^ ^ 
8ort to others that cannot fail to prove efficient. Reli- V 
gion is the master spring of human virtue* let it be i 
therefore employed to produce the paramount blessing 
of a good temper. I remain 

Ever yours. 



LETTER XXIII. 

Mt Dear Mart, 

As religion is now beginning to be introduced in 
early education, I will give you a sketch of my peculiar 
opinions on this momentous subject. All people agreej 
that religious instruction will be unavailing, unless the 
Spirit of God condescends to prepare the heart to receive 
it. But it will be allowed, that the Omnipotent Being 
works chiefly by means, and uAess these means are im- 

vbued with a right spirit, they cannot be expected to prove 
successful. The ordinary methods of religious instruc- 
tion are obviously deficient in this spirit. Children are 
expected to learn Christianity mechanically, and to be- 
come subjects of the Redeemer's kingdom by the mere 
act of storing memory with hi3 precepts. This mistake 
should be corrected. Some over-anxious parents make 
the Sabbath a day of penance, by heaping up observances 
which cannot be understood, upon their weary little ones, 
who anxiously count the hours until they are released 
from this thraldom. I know many persons who trace 
back to this mismanagement the origin of an unconquer- 
able prejudice against divine truth. Well-meaning, in- 

Jttdicioua people, often do ip^ xunAf^fH vgl ^Sni^ hiv|« 
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But the way to make religious truth prqfitMe, is to make 
it inier€8ting. Children are bjno means incapable of re- 
ceiving strong impressions of the sublime and beautiful, 
long before thej can explain or define these impressions. 
There are Sabbath thoughts and feelings, as well as Sab- 
bath exercises, and a skilful teacher will labour to impart 
a perception of these to the joung candidate for immor- 
tal life. When the heart is imbued with holy emotions, 
and the mind exalted bj the contemplation of heavenly 
things, then is the teacher in a proper frame to commu- 
nicate some portion of his overflowing excitement to the 
attentive pupil. But what pupil can derive benefit from 
the cold, flat, stale, and unprofitable expositions of divine 
truth, that are doled out with a nasal accent, and a stu- 
pid countenance. Children catch intellectual meaning 
from an expressive face, and nothing can be more infec- 
tious than fervent, honest zeal. Let the teacher of di- 
vine truth first prepare his mind and heart by fervent 
devotion, for communicating successfully tlie lessons of 
his heavenly Master. Above all, let parents train tlieir 
children from earliest infancy to reverence the Sabbath 
as an holy institution. Explain to them intelligibly the 
blessing imparted to man in this hallowed season of rest. 
Point out all its various advantages, and stimulate them 
to desire ardently to avail themselves of such precious 
privileges. I once heard a father say to a sulky boy, '^go 
and read your Bible, I tell you ! this is the Sabbath, and 
must be kept holy." This imperative command was ac- 
companied by a yawn that nearly dislocated tlie hinge of 
his jaw. The day past in unmeasurable tedium. The 
boy fretted and looked miserable. The father read, and 
gaped, and nodded, then waked and read again. At 
length the sun set, and 1 heard the boy exclaim, <^I am 
so glad tliis tiresome day is over, I wish there was no 
Sunday in the week. The father «oUc\ted my atteiLtiQu> 
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tod seemed to expect mj applause for the strictness with 
which the Sabbath was observed in his famil j. The mo- 
ther tooy boasted of the number of hymns and verses in 
the Bible her daughters had recited; but I could not over- 
look the ill-humoured reluctance with which this task 
was performed. There were manj gloomy faces, and 
even some tearful eyes in the juvenile group* I knew 
my old friend acted up to his lights conscienttously, so I 
could only regret in silence that a duty so strictly per- 
formed, should be attended with no spiritual gratifica- 
tion. 

Another old friend of mine showed me, under his own 
roof, the real pleasures and advantages of the Sabbath. 
His children assembled with grave countenances it is true, 
at morning worship; but there was also a visible content- 
ment in every face. The day past without the smallest 
symptom of ennui. All seemed engrossed with holy 
tiioughts, and even the youngest prattler showed a sense 
of the general satisfaction that pervaded the social circle. 
Her mother took her on her knee and taught her a suit- 
able hymn, explaining its meaning as she went onj until 
it was perfectly intelligible, and I doubt not but that the 
few essential truths it contained were indelibly imprint- 
ed on her heart, as well as her memory. In the evening 
tiie little ones all assembled round .their mother, and en- 
treated her to tell them a Sabbath tale. She chose the 
history of Joseph, and narrated with beautiful simplicity, 
and a good deal of pleasing amplification, the whole tale. 
Meanwhile the elder children were engaged in conversa- 
tion with their father, who was explaining Gospel truths in 
a lucid and impressive manner. One lovely young ^rl was 
affected to tears, at the forcible picture drawn by her 
father, of the goodness and mercy of God. She sat in the 
ghadow of a window curtain, and was not aware that I 
perceived her. After twrnklvtuj vn vj V«t v\«ci\. \k»x%^ 
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she asked timidly^ '*if it was wrong for her to consider 
herself an invited guest of her heavenly Father-s, every 
Sabbath? I love to think every Sunday morning that 1 
am going to spend the holy day in God's immediate pre- 
sence; that I am his invited guest, and that I must im- 
prove the time by making all my spiritual wants known 
to him. I love to imagine mvself sittinj^, like M arv, at 
his feet. There is some fancy in these thoughts, papa; is 
it wrong to indulge them?" "No, iny child," said the 
tender father^ "I rejoice to hear that you have tliesc 
Sabbath thoughts and feelings. If we could all spend the 
day in such a profitable manner, we should have no rea- 
son to complain of spiritual declension. This is indeed 
* coming to Christ that you may have life;' and those who 
so come may be assured of a favourable acceptance. The 
Sabbath was intended to convey to man the most valuable 
privilege that he could possess, but alas ! he lias marred 
the goodness of his Maker, and made it eitlu^r a day 
of painful restraints, or sinful indulgences. By allotting 
every seventh day to spiritual exercises, the Christian 
secures to himself the peace which passeth understand- 
ing during the rest of the wpp.k. Faith becomes so bright 
by frequent exercises, that it proves amply sufficient to 
guide tlie pilgrim even through the dreary wilderness of 
human life. Those who spend their Sabbaths as yuu do, 
my child, deserve to be likened to the wise virgins, who 
had laid up a good supply of oil for their lamps; but I 
forget myself, in praising you so much to your face, my 
dear." ^'Oh, papa! do not fear that your praise will in« 
jure me. I was just thinking that 1 must be a stock or a 
stone, not to learn something good from such a teacher." 
"Hush, hush! my child," said he solemnly, "I was 
afraid of spoiling you by praises, and you are turning the 
dangerous weapon against me. lliese things must not 
be. All praise and glory are His, vrVvo \\»k» c^iOLd^^^^^dftid. 
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to visit our bosom with his Holy Spirit of grace! We 
cannot do too much for such a God ! and none of us, I 
fear, are reallj doing any thing important in his cause! 
Let us turn to the dark places in our hearts, and medi- 
tate on our faults, whenever we feel a little disposed to 
exalt ourselves. It is a good practice, to think over every 
defect in our characters and dispositions, when we come 
before the Lord on his own appointed day. We certainly 
have the privilege of approaching him more nearly on that 
day, than on any other; let us improve that privilege to 
the utmost; and oh, when we are enjoying such pre-emi- 
nent advantages, let us think with deep compassion of 
those who are without God in the world. What now is 
the state of thousands and tens of thousands, who bear 
the image of their Creator? Estranged from him by un- 
belief — ^banished from his presence by their sins — an im- 
passable barrier raised between the helpless creature of 
earth and the God of Omnipotence! Oh! who -can bear 
the thought? Let us then pray for the wretched beings 
who are far from this God, whose presence is dearer to 
us at this moment, than a combination of every created 
joy!" 

I was listening to the devout old man so attentively, 
that 1 had neglected to attend to the tale of Joseph, 
when we were all interrupted by a cry of distress. Upon 
inquiry, it was discovered to proceed from the little girl^ 
who could not stand the pathos of her mother's narrative. 
After many efforts to suppress her feelings, they at length 
broke forth with boisterous energy. It was some time 
before she could be pacified, and after a brief space spent 
in explaining the circumstances of God's apparent de- 
sertion of his favourite, to her satisfaction, the hour of 
evening worship put a stop to the employments of the 
day. Never did I spend a Sabbath more profitably, or 
more plettSRntly. I observed, yiViVV^ 1 cQutinued in 
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this famil J, that every theme of instruction was tnedicated, 
90 as to speak witli holj things, — the balm of Gilead was 
an ingredient in every moral draught administered to 
these sin-sick souls. Even the youngest child was con • 
vinced of the necessity of being ** born again.'' There 
was no exhibition of pride in the children when they were 
told of their faults. On the contrary, the knowledge that 
they were sinners, seemed to be incorporated with their 
very perceptions of existence. They were accustomed 
to talk over their besetting sins with their parents, who 
had helped them to find them out. This was done with 
perfect simplicity) and by means of an obvious analogy. 
*^If you were in pain," said the fond mother, '' I could 
not rest until I had discovered the seat of your disease; 
afterwards I would prepare medicines, and administer 
them whether you were willing to take them or not." 
'* Yes^'^ said the little one, ^<you would make me take 
physic the other day when my head ached. I cried about 
it, but you would pour it down my throat. Now I feel 
so much better^ that I never will refuse to take bitter 
physic again." "That is a wise resolution my child, if 
you can keep it," said tiie mother, ^< and no doubt you 
remember being punished for your besetting sin not long 
ago; have you not been better and happier since." ^^Oh 
jes, mamma^" said the little girl, hiding her face in her 
mothered bosom, " I am better and happier, but then I 
am very naughty still. Sister Anne can tell you what a 
passion I got into yesterday." " But you were sorry for 
it Agnes^i' said her sister Anne, "and I did not intend 
to complain of you to mamma." "Ah! that I was sorry, 
sister AnnO) I got out of bed in the night, and prayed to 
God to forgive me, and then I derermined to tell mamma 
all about it; hear now mamma^" said she, still burying 
her face to hide both tears and blushes, ^' I got so angry^ 
•that I called sister a nam^^I called b^c stingy )\^^c;^»l^^ 
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«it< rm»K HI* & |MiK «^ida»i for ■jdoU. But sister 
TKC VK Mv ibur <.jkam&MAeat» I lud brokeo, and I 
v^u UfTviM Al»iM ««« «c Bj viu^ Firsty I coreted what 
v«s Trs: nv c-vx: aexi. I brvke ike comaiaiidniient that 
C«CU ne i» iMifrMr ■▼ pamisi. ior I dis«bejed them, and 
r^: viES^ >mkiae tke c^^isaad: ibea I broke the com- 
■ucls^ii ua: iid« Be l«ve lae Lord wick all my heart, 
aid «::& Ali d^ ^rear^fi. and vita all mj soul, and my 
aeic^XMsr a» nrfe^t. Aa. if I had done Mit, I never 
c^mLu b^ve Busb^Ji^aTed fo saJU: and next, bj calling 
sLmh- Anne ^cinf;^, 1 biare false viukess agsinst her. Oh, 
OkUSBBa. I am scui * verr bad child. Piraj for me, that 
Cs«d miT make me bener 1** 

1 Hope, dear Marjr. jou wiii be pleased with mj little 
»Ve;che$. If i\Mi ever become the head of a famil j, they 
BST be usetiil to tmu When I see the weak, frivolous 
wvHnen of my sc<|oaincance« elevated to that station of 
resfMusibilitj. 1 feel xiumed for them, particularly when 
I see them taking coase<|aeQce upon tkemseWes, and 
aoung a» if they were perfevily competent to perform 
tlieir duties. Indeed, they appear much more self-suf- 
ficient than those who are more competent, for they are 
entirelv blind to their own deficiencies. This is the era 
uf relaxation in discipline. Children are indulged until 
they grow up actually to tyrannize over the parents who 
gave them birth. This is an awful error, but I hope 
mankind are beginning to perceive that it is an error, and 
to retract it in time. It is really shocking to hear grown 
children assuming a tone of superior wisdom IS^ore their 
parents, and overruling better judgments than their own, 
by violence or declamation. The last age sanctioned too 
great an exercise of parental authority, and the present 
has fallen into the opposite extreme. Both are extremely 
pernicious, and the sooner we establish a medium the 
tetter^ for ourselves and for the risiti^ ^neration. 
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Nothing certaiDly is more delightful, than to see children 
honoiiring their parents in deed, by a reverential de< 
meanour, and habitual respect for their opinions. The 
free flippant air, so common in the present day, in the 
manners of children towards their parents, is disgusting 
to every well-regulated mind. Well do I remember }-our 
behaviour to your departed mother, dear Mary. May 
your children, if you should ever be a parent, return the 
same grateful obedience to you, that you rendered to her 
through life* I remain. 

Ever yours. 



LETTER XXIV. 

Mr Dear Mart, 

It is one thing to know the will of God, and an- 
other thing to do that will. The essential spirit of 
Christianity is included in this one sentence — ^^ Thy will 
be done." As the natural man owns no rule of action 
but his own will, so does the Christian acknowledge 
none but the will of his Maker. And yet true resigna- 
tion is the hardest duty to perform that has ever fallen 
to the lot of man. He is always labouring at absolute 
submicsion, but when he has attained it in one instance, 
he finds the difficulty as great on the next occasion. 
Other lessons, when once learnt, remain with us; but 
this must be learnt anew whenever it is to be practised. 
And here, Mary, it gratifies me to be able to give 
honest, well-merited praise to the female sex. Though 
their sensibilities are more tender than those of men, 
they certainly resign themselves to the will of God with 
truer and more heartfelt submission. Religion, the 
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nuister teacher of everj virtue, is absolotel j essential in 
this case. She has no auxiliary here^ no artful imitator^ 
or skilful substitute. Pride, it is true, wears her sem- 
blance boldly without j but a glance at the internal state 
reveals the utter incapacity of tl\is agent* Yet is its 
claim often asserted, while the aching heart denies its 
validity. How often do we see the haughty spirit en- 
during, like the Indian at the stake, with unblanched 
cheek and changeless eye, the agonies which flU the • 
bosom with wild commotion. The proud man says he 
is resigned, while every fibre of his physical system 
thrills responsively to the unmitigated sorrows of hi» 
heart. The Christian says he is resigned, while the' 
undried tear is on his cheek, for God has spoken peace 
to his soul, and the inward storm of grief has subsided* 
All is calm within hira^ and the consolations of religion 
are already shedding their sunshine on the departing 
clouds of sorrow, t/nqualified submission to God is im- 
peratively required of his people. Faith is imperfect " 
and inefficient, unless accompanied by this submission* 
The author of our being has promised, that all things 
shall work together for our good, if we surrender our- 
selves entirely to his will. This promise does not imply 
an exemption from trouble; it only promises that trouble 
shall be overruled for our benefit, if we stand still and 
see the salvation of God. 

Many weak Christians are found wanting in the hour 
of tribulation, from inability to surrender themselves 
as they are required to do. They drop daily from their 
tongues the comprehensive sentence — *^Thy will be 
done," without having even considered its full, impres- 
sive import. They daily promise to do his will^ with- 
out the ability, or perhaps the sincere desire to fulfil 
their promise. But let us reflect that these four mono- 
BjUMea express the most exalted Sbcl of i^\\.V^ ^wd the 
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.tibftt comprehensive promise of unqualified obedience. 
>Whc6 .we repeat this sentence we are virtually oftcrinsr 
"^ give up our dearest possessions, if his will slmulil re- 
l^frire them — (and who can foresee his requisitions?) — 
<:We are solemnly renouncing all right to think, or act, 
or 'even to feel for ourselves. In short, whatever may 
.^ave been our views, plans, or wislies, as relate to 
iiH>rldly things, we are renouncing all for the will of 
God. There are some paradoxes in Christianity, but, 
blessed be our Father, there are no contradictions. 
. When we are required to surrender our will, we are 
made free from the bondage of sin, and enablod to re- 
joice in the liberty purchased for us by Christ. To be 
able to do the will of God, is freedom in itself: for until 
Mre can do his will, we are the slaves of sin. God puts 
this acknowledgment of submission in our mouths, that 
we may fully understand our duty, and earnestly re- 
quire divine aid in performing it. ^^ Enable nic to do 
thy will," should be our frequent and fervent petition; 
but oh! is it not lamentable to reflect, how often the 
Lord's prayer is repeated, without the smallest weight 
or consideration being attached to this comprehensive 
clause! 

One of the first and strongest evidences of true con- 
version is, a desire to know and to do God's will. St. 
Paul exclaimed, " Lord, what wilt thou have me do?" 
and the jailor inquired, '^ What shall I do to be saved?" 
These were signs that the new converts were not only 
^ ^¥iiling, but desirous to give up self-government, and 
■>• resign themselves implicitly to God. The example of 
.ttie apostle is indeed striking. We behold him as a 
i ftiarisee, fiery, impetuous, cruel, and self-willed: we 
l^i.-s^isim as a Christian convert, anxious to surrender his 
''- ' ij^'dependence, and become the submissive servant of the 
.. I Xorel^ And here let us consider the meaning of a term 
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tn very common use^ the original sense of whicli - 
seems to have been forgotten. Devotion implies an en* : 
tire surrender of all that constitutes the accountable i 
being, to the great Master of the universe* To devote- 
oneselfy means to give up one's very being to another) 
but we hear sometimes of the devotion of persons^ who 
have not made this surrender. True devotion pledges 
the individual to an unqualified submission of his will 
to God. It does not consist in good works or prajers^ 
and any specific act of dutyi but it demands firmness 
and consistency in following the known path of dutji 
however repugnant or distasteful it may be to the incli- 
nation. It implies self-denial, and enei^ in the per- 
formance of all known requirements. It always com* 
prehends entire submission to such adverse events as 
God may please to send. If he chooses to deny a long 
sought, and ardently desired blessing— ^* his will must 
be done" cheerfully and without murmuring. Some 
minds have a strong -bias towards particular duties* and 
are dull and cold at others; but we are required to do 
with all our mi^ht, what is set before ns. There ia 
more real devotion in treading quickly and contentedly, 
the unostentatious path of plain, every-day duty, than 
in launching forth in some new and conspicuous way 
that we have fashioned for ourselves. When the will 
is indeed devoted without reser\'ation to its lawful ruler, 
the Holy Ghost visits the heart in his most precious 
character of comforter. We then see many things that 
were before hidden from our view. • 

We. remark with wonder, the many strange ways by < 
which God accomplishes his ends with us. His thoughts 
are not as our thoughts, nor can we possibly discover, 
his intentions by any visible sign. But we walk-by., 
faith, and not by sight, therefore we must not expect to ** 
jbe made acquainted with what \)\« Ijot^ \xAAXk!^ \a da 
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diet Us people, when he has omnipotent power, and 
can make all tilings pleasant to them; but these short- 
righted reasoners forget that this world is but a passing 
Bcene, intended as a probationary state. If the crea- 
tures of God were to be supremely happj here, they 
would be unwilling to be removed to another state. The 
fxppowsn of Chris^nity would then say, " It is hard and 
cmel that these people should be taken away from hap- 
piness:" BO that even unbelievers are forced to acknow- 
ledge the fitness and sufficiency of the present plan. 
But the view that the true Christian takes uf God, is 
quite satisfactory to his heart and understanding. He 
has been shown that he is vile himself, and when tribu- 
lation comes, he sees in Christ a remedy for this vile- 
ness. Afflictions are often appointed to save us from 
adding guilt to misery, by bringing them on ourselves. 
Often, when the Christian is about to forget himself in 
prosperity and do some wrong thing, tlie rod is laid 
smartly on him, so as to disappoint his plan of iniquity. 
He falls at first into deep sorrow, and says, *^ Why is it 
tiius?'* But he soon discovers the hidden meaning of 
this dispensation, and blesses his Father that he has not 
been allowed to sin. Any thing is better for the true 
Christian, than that he should be left to himself when 
temptation is strong. We read of miracles ascribed, by 
erring superstition, to the fragments of the cross on 
which the Redeemer suffered : but when we look on the 
blessed results of afflictiony the only true relic of that 
cross, we see a yet greater work performed. We are 
ready to declare our submission to Christ; but if he was 
not to take from us many things that he requires us to 
surrender, we should find it impossible to perform our 
promises. Self-love is a subtle deceiver. Often do we 
feel resigned to dispensations immediately from God; 
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faut when thej come from the world, we are apt to be 
unrulj, forgetting that he appoints these as well as the 
others. 

We sometimes claim merit for our obedience, when it 
is voluntary, the thing being perfectly agreeable to our 
inclinations. But it is in crossing our own desires, that 
our love, which is the surest test of jobedience, is fully 
proved. How often do self-complacent Christians com- 
mit the crime, for which Ananias and Sapphira were, 
doomed to death. They pretend to give up all their 
will, and they retain the greater part of it; that is to 
say, they promise implicit resignation, and yet hold fast 
with a tenacious grasp, many things that they are re- 
quired to surrender. *^ Unless a man forsake all that 
he hath, he cannot be my disciple," is the declaration of 
our Lord himself. In the early days of Christianity 
this was literally fulfilled. The disciples quitted their 
friends, family, employment, and country, to follow 
their Master. Christians of the present day have only 
to forsake their will. This must be surrendered with- 
out reservation, before we can conscientiously say, ^^Thy 
will be done." I hope, my dear Mary, that you will 
hereafter repeat this sentence with a better and fuller 
comprehension of its import. Women, as 1 have already 
said, are apt scholars in the school of adversity, and it 
is one of the blessed advantages of their state of subor- 
dination in society, that they are often required to sur- 
render their will to others. None but weak women ai*e 
self-willed. The very first sign of moral and intellec- 
tual improvement in the sex, is a readiness to give up 
what is generally dear to human beings — their own 
will and wishes. May you be eminent in the practice of 
this virtue, my dear girl; I can desire nothing better 
for you, as 
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LETTER XXV. 

My Dear Mary, 

I have endeavoured to point out faithfully to jou 
some of the most pronainent characteristics of your sex, 
and warn you of the dangers attending on the prevalent 
foibles of women. Should jou derive any benefit from my 
hints, 1 shall be amply remunerated for any labour or trou- 
ble it may have cost me to throw them together. I will 
now conclude by pointing out to your particular atten- 
tion^ the leading traits of female excellence. In the first 
place, vital piety is an indispenable requisite in woman. 
Without it, she cannot overcome the disadvantages of her 
situation on earth, or improve the privileges accorded to 
ber sex. Without it, she cannot attain fortitude to endure 
inevitable evil, or self-denial to practise feminine virtue. 
Without it, she cannot be the help'-meet of man, for it 
is the Gospel of Christ that invests her with the privi- 
leges of social and civilized life. Religion, when properly 
attained, will aid her in fulfilling her varied duties — will 
sustain her under allotted trials — will open for her the 
foad to heaVen. Without it, she may flourish like the 
green bay tree, for a brief space, but the poison within 
her own bosom will shed a blight upon her opening blos- 
soms, and blast, her promised fruits.' Let vital piety set 
up its altar in the female breast, and all feminine virtues 
will become tributary to it. They will rally round their 
common standard, and establish a wise seff-government, 
from which the appropriate graces of the sex will flow 
spontaneously. But without this salutary jurisdiction, 
the evils incident to that portion of the species, will fly 
wantonly at large, and drop their poison into every cup 
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of prosperitv. Religion reg;ulates the feelings, restrains 
the passions. subjus:ates the inherent vices, forms the 
temper, purifies the heart, and (working by faith,) moulds 
anew all that belongs to the character, and gives a new 
aspect to the creature. Women are generally restlessly 
active. Thej always have in view some temporal good, 
towards which they strain with all their faculties, with- 
out stopping to count the cost of their pursuit. The truth 
is, that self-will can only be brought into obedience to 
the will of God. There is a constant yearning after some 
favourite object, which can only be quelled by bringing 
the heart, with all its impulses, into entire subservience 
to God. When woman learns to submit to the will of her 
Maker, she will be less tenacious of her own will. Re- 
ligion softens all asperities, and casts down all strong 
holds, so that the affections and the imagination arealike 
subjected to a new and irresistible control. When the 
heart is subdued by grace, it patiently abides the will of 
its Ruler; it waits for his guidance, and walks with do- 
cility in his appointed path. If he directs marriage, the 
submissive heart prepares to practise conjugal obedience. 
If he forbids this union, the same feeling dictates sub- 
mission, and guides the heart to some useful career with- 
in its allotted sphere. ** I can glorify God even here," 
is its language. If he appoints severe and unlooked for 
dispensations, they can be borne, with his aid, so as to 
promote his glory. 

"The most precious graces of the Christian character 
are only brought to light by adversity. Therefore, when 
misfortune calls them forth, the Christian remembers 
their origin, and their use. Had not man fallen, the 
mercy of God would never have been revealed to his 
creatures. That wonderful attribute, at which angels 
themselves veil their faces with astonishment, would 
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never have been made known to man, had not the tempt- 
er entered his paradise of bliss, and triumphed over his 
weakness. We cannot even regret the fail of our first 
parents, when we reflect, that they were insufficient to 
stand in their own strengtlij and that we, through the 
wonderful mercy of God, are supported by his own omni- 
potent power. Those. who lean on him can never perish; 
and the vital Cliristian docs lean with unshaken trust 
upon his promised aid. There cannot be, therefore, a 
state of greater blessedness than that of the true believer. 
He has Omnipotence himself to call upon in the hour of 
weakness, and God gives him faith^ by which he is 
enabled to trust with undeviating firmness. When you 
have acquired this faith, my dear girl, you may be as- 
sured of having all necessary assistance in treading the 
devious path of life. The God who made woman weahj 
placed her in a state of comparative security, far from 
the fierce, tumultuous agitations of busy life. In her 
own quiet sphere, she has duties to perform which em- 
ploy her appropriate talents sufficiently. She is under 
no obligation to go forth in pursuit of higher or more in- 
teresting occupations, for her path is plainly pointed out, 
and her own peculiar dispositions are coaaulted in the 
appropriation. It is her province to sweeten domestic 
life, and to purify its quiet scenes from the alloy of tur- 
bulent passions. With the grace of God in her heart, 
rectifying her disordered and polluted nature, she pours 
forth the blessings of peace and contentment upon all 
who approach her, for what is more alluring than femi- 
nine virtue when united with gentleness and tenderness? 
She pirepares, in her maternal character, the human 
heart for future culture, by watching the development of 
its innate evils, and crushing the germ of vice with a 
skilful hand. She trains her offspring from their earliest 
years to understand those virtues yrVkVcViVSafc^'^'^Xifc'^^^^" 
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after required to practise. With patient gentleness she 
applies again and again the same remedy for moral evil, 
trusting to Him who has promised to aid her, for success 
which He only can bestow. Often when discouragement 
attends her labours, she turns meeklj to the word of 
trutli for renovated courage, and pleads with holy fervour 
for a final blessing. The Lord has blessed women par- 
ticularly, in placing their appropriate sphere of duty in 
domestic retirement. Those who have been forced from 
this sphere by mistaken systems of education, are little 
aware of the advantages and privileges they leave be- 
hind. They bask for awhile in the unnatural glare of 
publicity, and often sink back into obscurity, disgusted 
and disappoij^ted. Those who remain and are inured to 
notoriety, become heartiest TOtaries of dissipation. All 
their characteristic graces wither in an un propitious soil. 
They flaunt awhile io gaudy discontent before a fickle 
and fastidious world, who hurl their censures with indis- 
criminate rigour, even while they affect to applaud, and 
then fall into neglected obscurity, or serve to point at, 
like the crumbling^ triumphal arch which was reared to 
commemorate a Tictory. 

Oh ! that woman should ever mistake her interest and 
happiness so much, as to step forth from her appointed 
niche in tbe snug seclusion of domestic life, to take a 
stand in the exhibition room of fashion. If she meets 
success in that precarious station, it is of a nature to 
tarnish her characteristic virtues, and destroy the chief 
excellencies of her nature. Let me entreat you, my dear 
girl, never to suffer yourself to be seduced into display ^ 
whatever may be your attractions of mind or manner. 
Keep in safe seclusion, and expand your heart in the 
circle of domestic affections, while your mind is en- 
gaging in active performance of your appropriate duties. 
Do what jou have to do witVi eiveTgj,W\.W\l\»^<^«w^ 
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tie, meek, unostentatious energy. The quiet stream 
bears as great a volume of water to the ocean as the 
cataract. Let all your actions be/cmininc, not weak and 
vacillating, but unobtrusive and gentle. Ijearn as much 
as your time and opportunities will allow, but let your, 
motive be a desire to strengthen and enrich your mind 
by intellectual exercise, not to add to your visible at- 
tractions before the world. Pray whenever you enter 
on a serious pursuit, that grace may be given to direct 
you in the use, and preserve you from the abuse of it. 
Did you never hear a lady of our acquaintance lament 
that she had learnt Latin, because it subjected her to 
such sneers from the gentlemen? She brought this trou- 
ble on herself. She applied to the study solely because^ 
it distinguished her from other women, and* gave herself 
the notoriety which she now affects to deprecate. I know 
several ladies who understand Latiiif but they have con- 
trived to keep this unusual acquisition from the world. 
They were peculiarly situated, and had much leisure for 
improvement, which induced them to stadr the dead 
languages, as means of enlarging the sphere of their in- 
tellectual researches. 

With regard to the fashionable accomplishments of , 
music, drawings &c. th^ have been made the means of 
introducing into the glare of public noticsi Ijf^j an iin- 
pretending female, who would have preferred seclusion. 
But maternal vanity has of late burst the bounds of com* 
mon sense, and common decency, in bringing victims to 
the altar of fashion, who might have been blessings to the 
quiet domestic circle. Often have I seen a modest girl 
forced, by maternal authority, to display some smattering 
of an accomplishment, while her unsophisticated good 
sense whispered to her, that she was a fit object for se- 
cret sarcasm, if not open ridicule. Oh, that Virginia mo-^ 
thers wouJd, with common consent, abjut^ ^^^^^ ^Tt^se^. 
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and combine their efforts to make their daughters inte- 
resting in their appropriate sphere. Then we should see 
ihem gliding unostentatiously through a routine of do^ 
mestic duty, adorning the most common avocations with 
.the graces of meekness and modesty. Then we should 
behold them investing the homeliest domestic duty with 
the dignity of usefulness and consistency. Can mothers 
expect to have the infirmities of declining years soothed 
by the gaudy flaunting things called women of fashion? 
Do they consider what senseless want of foresight they 
display, in puffing and parading the creatures from whom 
they expect to receive rational and considerate attention 
in the decline of life? Alas! I once knew an instance of 
an only child who left her mother in the agonies of death, 
to attend a dancing party! It is true, she did not know 
how ill her parent was, but she knew that she had been 
confined to her bed for a week. I saw the poor creature 
when she came panting and breathless from the dance, 
to witness the last agonies of her mother! It was 
indeed a scene of horror! '^Oh, mother," she exclaim- 
ed, ^^ why did you let me go to this ball? You told me 
yourself this morning that I must go, to wear the new 
dress you had bought for the occasion!" 

Alas ! the mother was beyond hearing of this appeal. 
I shuddered to think of the probable condition of the 
emancipated spirit, thus suddenly summoned to its final 
audit from schemes of vanity and ambition ^ and this was 
her only child. 

You will, perhaps, wish to know whether the young 
lady abjured dancing. She did for a time, but when the 
shock of her mother-s death wore off, she returned to 
the amusement which had been so sedulou'sly inculcated. 
To the best of my Knowledge, she is still a ball -going 
personage. 

Ob, mjr dear girl, let this <faet dyiell oiv your mind. 
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and strive to improve it to your own soul. Farewell, m j 
dear Mary, may my efforts to instruct your inexperience 
draw you near the source of all useful instruction. To 
Him do I resign you, with fervent prayers, that you may 
adorn the name of woman, by your future practice of 
Divine Truth. 

Ever your friend. 



THE END. 
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